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The new look in libraries is strikingly 
exemplified in Cincinnati's new 
$3,250,000 steel-and-giass structure. 
; , Librarian: Cari Vitz 
Architect : Frederick 
W. Garber & Associates 
General Contractor 
Frank E. Moser & Son 














CHOSEN FOR ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN LIBRARY — 
VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Whatever the need in library equip- 
ment, VMP can fill it. Shelves, stacks, 
desks, lights—even conveyors—are only 
a few of the many products made by 


VMP specifically for library use. 


VMP helps you plan, In the earliest 
stages of planning, VMP’s Library Plan- 
ning Service can be of special help to 
architect or owner. With years of 
specialized experience behind them, 
VMP’s skilled engineers can help settle 
such basi questions as whether to have 
multi-tier or free-standing bookshelves 
With VMP’s technical aid, needless 
duplication of development work is 


avoided, Thus, over-all construction 





costs are pared, 


Muilti-tier, top braced stack in Cincinnati's 


new library is pictured here before books Catalog on request. We will gladly send a 
were placed on the shelves. This type of stack 

is fastened to the floor, and has channel 7-pag folder with details and spec ihea- 
members across the top of the columns to tions on VMP library bookstack equip- 


assure rigidit . 
— asiteed ment. Address inquiries to Dept. wihB-1] 





=e D . 
; irginia etal | —roducts, inc. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesopecke Industries, Inc, 
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Guaranteed for Life 
BRUCE A. FINDLAY * The 
author of Your Rugged Consti- 
tution explains Constitutional 
guarantees and principles and 
how to guard them. 


Just out, 


Handbook of 
Indoor Games and Stunts 
DARWIN A. HINDMAN «+ 


Covers groups recreations for 
all ages; special guide shows 
best ones for any age level. 

Just out, $6.50 


The Magic Key 
to Successful Writing 
MAXINE LEWIS © Unusual 


ways to approach the writing 
of salable stories or articles. 


$2.50 


Just out, $4.95 

We Play to Win! 
BUDDY PARKER * How the 
Detroit Lions football team 
wins victories, by their head 
coach. Just out, $3.95 


Fabulous Foods 


for People You Love 
CAROLYN COGGINS «+ Not 
too-hard unusual recipes gath- 
ered by the author of Successful 
Entertaining at Home 
Just out, 
Grandma's Cooking 
ALLAN KELLER ¢* Delightful 
anecdotes about Grandma plus 
recipes for her wonderful New 
England dishes. 
Just out, 


Dick Button on Skates 
DICK BUTTON ¢ The Olym 


pic champion tells of his career 
and how he skates. 


Just out, 


The Bridge Player's 
Bedside Companion 


ALBERT A. OSTROW, ed. «+ 
Diverting anthology of mate 
rial about bridge and its 
players. November, $4.95 


$4.95 


$3.95 


$3.95 


Prentice-Hall Highlights for Fall 








PEALE 


Inspiring Messages 
for Daily Living 


Here for the first time in one 
handsome compact volume is an 
inspiring collection of Norman 
Vincent Peale’s 

sages, which will 
rewarding to the 
thousands who have enjoyed The 
Power of Positive Thinking 


Just published, 2.95 


Papa Married a Mormon 


JOHN D. FITZGERALD * Ro- 
mance and religion, revivalists 
and renegades—this book has 
thern all! How the author’s par- 
ents overcame opposition to 
their marriage, raised a family, 
and brought tolerance to an in- 
tolerant town, makes a_ heart- 
warming story. 

Early November, 


TOWN HALL TONIGHT 


HARLOWE R. HOYT «+ De 
lightful 
American theater as seen in the 
mid-West Town Hall run by the 
author’s grand-father. 
format, 100 nostalgic illustra 
tions. Just published, $7.50 


Royal Children Today 
CRYSTAL HERBERT © Informal 
glimpses of royal children study- 
ing, playing, learning royal duties, 
joining in family life. 

Just published, $2.95 


SPORTS and CLASSIC CARS 


GRIFFITH BORGESON & EUGENE JADER- 
QUIST © Most comprehensive in its field, 
this definitive work gives histories and full 
data on over 70 makes of sports and classi 
cars. Over 100 illustrations; over 35 pages of 
specification charts. Large format; 480 pp 


Nov., $12.50 


spiritual mes 
prove richly 


hundreds of 








$3.95 


memories of the 


Large 





All prices subject to library discount 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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“ — Neat, Attractive “y> »., 
Avertisine WINDOW OF TRANSPARENT PLASTIC a” | le 
Circulation! + cg hh 


@ Provides visible display of publisher's jacket 

@ Provides waterproof protection and protects jacket 
from soiling 

@ Provides a medium for public relations messages 


which may be inserted between the film and jacket 
Triple-Layer 
Protection for 


Book's Binding! 

B ackinc oF HEAVY PAPER —— 
@ Cushions binding from damage caused by knocks 
and blows... provides many additional circulations 


@ Slit back allows easy, rapid jacketing 


@ Adds body to cover to keep film smooth and flat in 
storage 


€ onstruction OF THE REINFORCED EDGE 


® Prevents damage to book's corners, points of great- 


est wear... protects film of book jacket cover Rapid Jacketing— 


@ Takes pressure off book’s spine when pulled from No Wasted 


shelf. Tension is transmitted to front of book — torn Motion! Y 
spines are eliminated! 
i 


THESE ABC’S ARE A PART OF EVERY iyo torn spines | 
Plasti-Kleer® BOOK JACKET COVER... ‘om 


Pinger-Pull”’ 


@ “LIFETIME” Cover for heavy-duty protection 


Made with MYLAR* Poiyester Film 
*Reg'd trade mark of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


@ “REGULAR” Cover for books that receive normal 
handling 


@ “EDGELOCK” Cover for simple protection at less 
cost 


@ “DUPLEX” Adjustable Cover for odd size books , 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 


Boot ee 


65 €. ALPINE STREET. NEWARK 5S. NEW JERSEY 








A Orvision OF 








1666 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD.. LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 
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Cacoethes Scribendi 


A PERSON WHO TALKS TOO MUCH suffers from 
logorrhea; a person who writes too much 
s.ffers from graphomania. Graphomania is that 
blessed insanity t rovides many jobs for librar- 
ians and countless nae mes for library book shelves. 
Yet few, if any, librarians have ever taken cogniz- 
ance of this form of mental derangement. A can- 
vass among colleagues and scholars reveals that 
readers seldom appreciate that excessive scribbling 
is apt to be a manifestation of a diseased mind. In 
his Textbook of Psychiatry Eugen Paul Bleuler clas- 
s: fies graphomania in its extreme form as a form of 
tuanic depressive insanity and asserts that many 
paranoiacs actually become ‘‘graphomaniacs.” 

This type of madness received considerable at- 
tention during the nineteenth century. In 1877 the 
celebrated criminologist, Cesare Lombroso, pub- 
I:shed a book on Genius and Insanity (Genio e 
Follia) in which he considered graphomaniacs and 
their manias, He did not coin the word, grapho- 
mania, however. According to the Oxford English 
Dictionary, students of the University of Edinburgh 
published in 1827 a little magazine known as The 
Cheilead. ts lengthy title suggests that it was 
edited by bright classical undergraduates imbued 
with wit and wisdom: The Cheilead, or University 
Cotevie; being violent ebullitions of graphomaniacs, 
Mected by cacoethes seribendi, and famae sacra 
james, Unfortunately, these youthful classicists 
were not true graphomaniacs for their ebullitions 
ceased after the sixteenth issue of The Cheilead. 
Nevertheless, they evinced an acute awareness of 
the possibilities of adapting Juvenal and Virgil to 
college humor, Weary perhaps of the incessant 
task of construing long passages from the Satires 
ind Aeneid, these young satirists discovered in a 
Satire dedicated to literary men, that choice expres- 
sion, cacoethes seribendi, which William Gifford 
translated to mean an “‘insatiate itch for scribbling.” 
What is more, Gifford’s metrical translation of the 
seventh Satire is more descriptive of graphomania 
than any definition to be found in scientific books 
on the subject: 


Still we persist; plough the light sand, and sow 

Seed after seed, where none can ever grow: 

Nay, should we, conscious of our fruitless 
pain, 

Strive to escape, we strive, alas! in vain; 

Long habit and the thirst vf praise beset, 

And close us in the inextricable net. 

The insatiate itch of scribbling, hateful pest, 

Creeps, like a tetter, through the human breast, 

Nor knows, nor hopes a cure; since years 
which chill 

All other passions, but inflame the ill! 


Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, 


Washington, Seattie. 


University of 
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By Harry C. Bauer 


Thus it is safe to conclude that graphomania has 
been known for the past two thousand years at 
least. In only one respect was the Gifford-Juvenal 
diagnosis incorrect: graphomaniacs are usually not 
“beset” by “the thirst of praise 

In Max Nordau’s book, Degeneration, he de- 
scribed a graphomaniac as a being ‘with an insati- 
able desire to write, though he has nothing to write 
about except his own mental and mora! ailments.” 
In 1856 some essays on literary madmen were con- 
tributed by Joseph Octave Delepierre to the Miés- 
cellanies of the Philobiblon Society. Delepierre 
wrote of two famous graphomaniacs, one of whom 
is surely known to every librarian: Alexander Cru- 
den. After the speedy completion of his treasured 
Concordance to the Holy Scriptures, Cruden devel- 
oped the pronounced eccentricities of a grapho- 
maniac. A casual glance at the entries in the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum discloses a few of his 
eruptions in print. A single example will suffice 
to confirm the diagnosis of Delepierre: The Adven- 
tures of Alexander the Corrector Giving an 
account of bis wonderful escape from an academy 
at Bethnal-Green. ... And of the dissolution of 
the pretended Court of the Blind-Bench in the 
Poultry. ... And an account of his application 
for the honour of Knighthood, et Printed 
for the author... . 1755. 

The other celebrated s,raphomaniac considered by 
Delepierre was Bernard de Bluet d’Arbéres. He 
wrote more than one hundred and seventy-three 
books, each of which is said to be as insipid as the 
next. The British Museum and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale have extensive holdings of his works 


which apparently were published in Paris, 1600- 
1605. In 1603 Bluet, under the pseudonym of 
“l’Archipoéte des Pois Pilez,"’ wrote an epic poem 
which he addressed to himself as the Count of 


Permission. 

The motivation of most graphomaniacs is of a 
peculiar conceit. They often seek to right wrongs 
or to castigate sinful men. They require little en- 
couragement and deserve no pity, for as George 
Eliot would say, “They carry their comfort about 
with them.” As for fame and acclaim, a grapho- 
maniac is wont to bestow the accolade upon him- 
self, as witness Cruden’s appelation of Alexander 
the Corrector, and Bluet's reference to himself as 
the Count of Permission 

The predilection of graphomaniacs for pseudo- 
nyms is a curious manifestation that reflects their 
indifference to notoriety and fame. Many examples 
might be cited, but a particularly apt one is that 
of a book by Jean Marie Chassaignon published in 
1779 under the pen-name of Epiménide |'Inspiré: 
Cataractes de V’imagination, déluge de la scribo- 
manie, vomissement littéraire, hémorrhagie encyclo- 
pédique, monstre des monstres. Would a transla- 
tion add anything by way of clarifying the deliriums 
that possessed Chassaignon? Perhaps every author 
should be considered a graphomaniac until he 
proves himself innocent, or competent to earn a 
living by his pen. 
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Here’s why 
a child will use 
an adult 


Encyclopedia! i 
~ 


I’ve learned how to make a 
child an eager user of the basic reference work. I’ve learned how 


to help his growing mind, his inquisitive spirit. * 
It's done by giving him a chance to become an exceptional THE NEW 1955 
adult. It's done by giving him The Americana when he comes in “ . 
for a fact. For, when we give him The Americana, we are saying in AMERICANA 
t 
effect. “We acknowledge your rapid approach to maturity 25,500 pages 


We know that you will rise to the ¢ hallenge of a readable, 60,000 articles 
grown-up encyclopedia. 


10,000 illustrations 


The growing child knows and respects quality 
14,000 cross references 


And he respects us for guiding him to a fine, thorough 


mature encyclopedia that—though it is written 280,000 index entries 
in clear language—does not talk down to him. Finally, 20,000 pages 
having been guided to The Americana, having completely revised 
had its remarkable cross-index pointed out to (1950-1955) 


him, all of his exceptional qualities respond 
to the opportunity to dig into his subject. * 


I know. I've seen it happen 
time and time again. 


The E ncyclopedia 
| MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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DODGE — Fall 1955 


How to Make Built-In Furniture 
by Mario Dal Fabbro 
Step-by-step instructions for construct- 
ing 102 contemporary built-ins by a 
famous furniture designer. 

259 pages, $6.95 


way oy hm Engineering: 
New cepts, 

New Methods, 

New Materials, 

New Applications 


by editors of Architectural Record 
Accurate, up-to-date information, data, 


plans on today’s building technology. 
500 pages, $11.50 
Applied Structural Design 
of Buildings 
by Thomas H. McKaig 
A practical office manual of short-cuts, 


tables, formulae by a prominent con- 
sulting engineer. 400 pages, $12.50 


Time-Saver Standards 
by editors of Architectural Record 
The essential handbook of architec- 


tural design and building methods and 
materials, 


Third edition, 888 pages, $12.50 


A Treasury of 

Contemporary Houses 
by editors of Architectural Record 
Fifty contemporary houses by some of 


the world’s leading architects pre- 
sented in 600 photographs and plans. 


215 pages, $5.95 
Toward Better School Design 
by William W. Caudill 
A common-sense approach to practical 


school design by one of America’s top 
school architects and consultants. 


288 pages, $12.75 


Send for complete catalog 


DODGE BOOKS 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40 Street, New York 
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Awards 





Library Awards 

Gretchen Knief Schenk, editor of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin's “For Extension Librarians’ col 
umn, is the recipient of the second annual Beta 
Phi Mu award of $50 and Beta Phi Mu mem 
bership for distinguished service to librarianship 
The accompanying citation was as follows To 
Gretchen Kniet Schenk, librarian, field worker, con 
sultant, lecturer, editor, and author for her earnest 
endeavor to bring library service to the grass roots 
level. Through surveys, studies, and especially her 
book County and Regional Library Development 
she has evaluated the problems of unserved areas, 
emphasized the need for extending library service 
throughout the nation, enumerated the responsibili 
ties and challenged librarians and trustees to meet 
their obligations.” 

Winner of the 1954 WILLIAM G. BAKER, JR 
AWARD of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
Maryland, selected by a committee of staff mem 
bers, was Richard Hart, head of the literature de- 
partment since 1940. Mr. Hart received the cita- 
tion ‘for his outstanding success in interpreting the 
Pratt Library to the people of Baltimore, for his 
vision, imagination, and practical resourcefulness 
in enlarging the scope of library activities, for his 
distinguished literary and professional writing, and 
for his sympathy, enthusiasm, and loyalty which 
have been an inspiration and help to staff members 
and the library public.’ 

Nancy Ann Root has been awarded the first 
scholarship given by the Kansas Association of 
School Librarians. She entered Kansas State Teach- 
ers College at Emporia this fall and plans to take 
the bachelor of science in education degree with a 
major in library science in order that she may work 
as a school librarian. 

Jay E. Daily has been awarded the first PAULA 
K. LAZRUS FELLOWSHIP in the Columbia Univer 
sity School of Library Service. He will receive a 
stipend of $2,000 for two years’ study toward his 
doctor of library service degree and a $3,000 serv 
ice scholarship as librarian of the recently estab 
lished Paula K. Lazrus Memorial Library in the 
Building for Brotherhood of the Nationa! Confer 
ence of Christians and Jews, 43 West 57th Street 
New York. The library will serve as a national! 
center for materials in the field of intergroup and 
human relations. 


Literary Awards 
Winners in the 1955 New 


POETRY CONTEST 
conducted annually by Alan Swallow, are Richard 
Lyons, Conrad Pendleton, and Cynthia Pickard 


Winning manuscript collections of poems are pub 
lished by Swallow, under royalty contract, in the 
format of the New Poetry Series. 1955 winners 
will appear as volumes fifteen through seventeen 
of the series, which was started in 1949 as an effort 


to provide suitable publication for the best “first 

book”’ collections of poetry by new poets 
(Continued on page 216) 
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yA you one of those who have not watched 


its revisions over recent years? Did you know that Tue Book or Know epost 
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has been redesigned by Ernst Reichl in a new format featuring a very readable, modern type 
and big dramatic bleed photographs, drawing dern charts and maps, all in beautiful color 


and black and white. 


Today Tue Book or Know.epce is 20 separate ‘ § fascinating and indispensable reading 
In Volume 20 you'll find a quick fact-finding plus 1,860 concise fact entri« 
In the new 19 edition there are 13,000 illustrations, includis ) black-and-white and 
118 color pictures that never before appe Tue Boox or Knowrenor. There are 
more facts in the 19 Book or KNowLepot 4 greater unity and coherence 
‘ j 

Yet no topic is ex! in any one volume. That's another reason why 

conch « Tue Boox or KNnowLepor number of 

cl t n use individual volume nultaneously 

28 4 
4 while ft ga single subject 

Ihe 19 Book or KNowLepoe in the classroom and 
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The Children’s Encyclopedia =- of creates 


Published by 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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This handsome enameled steel book 
truck is built with two sloping 
shelves on each side to permit place 
ment of books with titles in easy 
reading position, At the bottom of 
the V of the sloping shelves it is 
conus with holes for easy dust 
ing. The welded solid shelves make 
this truck exceptionally sturdy. 

Dimensions: 32'4" long, 164" wide, 
37%" high. 


USEFUL AS PORTABLE DISPLAY RACK 
Besides moving books to stacks, 
this truck will double as a handy 
display rack. You can set it up, filled 
with books to go with a display 
emphasizing a certain category or 
feature in your library. 
AVAILABLE IN GREEN OR GRAY 
Neo. 791—2 swivel ball-bearing and 2 
stationary 5-inch casters. 
Ne. 792-4 5-inch ball-bearing swivel 
casters. 


Write for Prices! 


Dewmco LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin + New Haven 7, Connecticut 


(Continued from page 214) 


| The annual book award of the COLONIAL DAMES 
| OF AMERICA has been presented for The Story of 
the Declaration of Independence by Dumas Malone 
with pictures selected by Hirst Milhollen and 
Milton Kaplan of the Library of Congress 

The CAMPION AWARD of the Catholic Book Club 
has been presented to Jacques Maritain, the French 
philosopher 

Carl Sandburg is recipient of the 1955 BosTON 
ARTS FESTIVAL AWARD in recognition of his on 
tinuous meritorious contribution to the art of 
American poetry.” 

The Rev. Lon Woodrum is winner of the $5,000 
ZONDERVAN INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN FICTION 
CONTEST for his novel, Eternity in Their Heart 

Rainbow Round the World, a story of UNICEF 
by Elizabeth Yates, was chosen for the 1955 JANé 
ADDAMS CHILDREN'S BOOK AWARD by the award 
committee of the Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom. This is the third year this 
citation has been made for a book for children 
which embodies the spirit of world understanding 
and friendship, and is at the same time of literary 
worth and attractive in format 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


An unusual search is being conducted by the 
publisher of The Little Engine That Could for the 
identity of the original author, or for the original 
version of this childhood classic, with a $1,000 
award for the person providing this information 
The only condition is that the book or pamphlet 
with the theme, “I think I can, I think I can, | 
thought I could, I thought I could,” must have 
been published prior to 1911. The awards stands 
until March 1, 1956. A brochure telling the history 
of The Little Engine That Could is available with 
out charge from the publisher, the Platt & Munk 
Co., Inc., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 


s 6 
OBITUARIES 


September 6. Ropert PAYNE BiceLow, former 
librarian at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
ogy and at the Woods Hole, Massachusetts, Insti 
tute of Marine Biology; in Boston, Massachusetts 
ninety-two, Dr. Bigelow retired in 1934 as pro 
fessor of biology at M.1.T 

September 6. HARRY ALONZO CUSHING, retired 
lawyer and historian; in Winsted, Connecticut 
eighty-four. Dr. Cushing was author of The Hi 

tory of the Transition from Provincial to Common 
wealth Government in Massachusetts and editor of 
the works of Henry Adams 

September 7. ALINE BERNSTEIN, scenic and cos 
tume designer for the theater; after a long illness 
in New York City; seventy-four. Mrs. Bernstein 
was the author of two novels—Three Blue Suits 
and The Journey Down—and an autobiography of 
her early life, An Actor's Daughter 

September 7. Kurt Riezier, scholar and philos 
opher; in Munich, Germany; seventy-three. Dr 
Riezler, who retired in 1952 as professor of phi 
losophy on the graduate faculty of the New School 
for Social Research, was the author of books and 





(Continued on page 218) 
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7 Inc. 


John Rowe | ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE ® CHICAGO I], ILLINOIS 











FIFTEEN YEARS FILLED WITH GOOD THINGS 
Dear Friend: 
I wonder if educators are raising their sights to the level reached by 
15 years of unprecedented prosperity in America. 
In our civilization new levels have been reached. The streets and parking 
lots look like a colorful display of the latest model cars. Old ones 
have almost disappeared. 


More people own more good things than ever before. Few today are content 
with what “will do.’’ Most people have set their sights high. 


May not those who provide funds for schools and libraries need a 
reminder that the best is in demand today; the best equipment, the best 
reference works? 


In the past some librarians or teachers have accepted inadequate reference 
material. In today’s economy this should no longer be necessary. 


The most expensive encyclopaedia to buy now is the most economical in 
the long run because it is the most authoritative and complete— 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

It is significant that when Encyclopaedia Britannica is available as well as 
less complete reference works, Encyclopaedia Britannica is consulted 

as the final authority. It is the supreme court in its field. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Cone, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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new fall books 


The Language of 


Communism 
by Harry Hodgkinson. “In this helpful 
small volume . . . a dictionary of Com- 
munist Newspeak, a guide to Soviet 
jargon.” Harry Schwartz, The New York 
Times. $3.75 


Biography of a Nation 
by Angus Maude and Enoch Powell. A 
popular, very readable history of Britain 
and her people. $2.75 


Ancient American 
Pottery 


by G. H. S. Bushnell and Adrian Didby. 
The story of the pottery of the south- 
west from its first known appearances to 
the coming of the Europeans. $8.50 


Artist Potters in England 


by Muriel Rose. A well-known authority 

offers a complete study of artist potters, 

in England between 1870 and 1953. 
$8.50 


A General History of 
Architecture 


by Bruce Allsopp. Exciting and interest- 
ing history of architecture from the 
earliest civilizations to the present day. 

$6.95 


Illustrated Reference to 
Cacti & Other 
Succulents 


by Edgar Lamb. Comprehensive refer- 
ence to over 200 cacti and other 
succulents described and photographed. 


$10.00 
Enter the Ballerina 


by Pigeon Crowle. For the teenage bal- 
letomane—the biographies of seven fa- 
mous ballerinas told simply and warmly. 

$2.95 


The Children's Picture 
Book of Ballet 


by Felicity Gray. A delightful book 
chock full of pictures and information 
about ballet and dancers—for the young 
fan. $1.95 


Anatomy and Drawing 
by Victor Perard. Now in its fourth 
edition—the standard reference on draw- 
ing anatomy. $4.95 


New York 36 





PITMAN 
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(Continued from page 216) 


articles on the basic problems of philosophy and 
science. His publications in the United States were 
Physics and Reality and Man, Mutable and Im 
mutable. 


September 8. Mary BarMsy, librarian, Oakland 
California, Library; former city librarian, San Jos« 
California, and a past president of the California 
Library Association. 


September 9. StuART Davin ENGSTRAND, novelist 
after walking into lake in MacArthur Park, Los An 
geles, California; fifty-one. Mr. Engstrand’s books 
include Beyond the Forest and The Sling and the 
Arrow. 


September 9. JosePH ROSENFARB, attorney, labor 
arbitrator, author; following a heart attack; in New 
York City; fifty-one. Mr. Rosenfarb wrote many 
books and articles on law, labor relations, politics 
economics, and military strategy, among them: The 
National Labor Relations Policy and How Wt 
Works, Freedom and the Administrative State, and 
Highway to Tokyo. 


September 9. JUSTINA Leavitr WILSON, widow 
of Halsey W. Wilson, and cofounder with him of 
The H. W. Wilson Company; after a long period 
of failing health; in Croton-on-Hudson, New York: 
eighty-five. Mrs. Wilson aided her husband in com 
pilation of the Cumulative Book Index in 1898 
and from then until 1913, gave most of her time 
to the Company, for some years being an editor of 
the Book Review Digest. She was also comanager 
with her husband of the Croton Heights Realty 
Company and, as a summer hobby, ran the Croton 
Inn from 1928 to 1941. A friend and clos 
ate of the late Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. Wilson 
was an active worker for women’s suffrage and for 
good government. (For further details, see artic 
on Mrs. Wilson on page 266, and ‘Talking Shop.” ) 


associ 


September 10. James R. Ray, author and illustra 
tor of many books on aviation and a consultant in 
the field; in New York City; sixty-three. At his 
death, Mr. Ray was completing a series of four 
books that were scheduled to be published with 
the title “Wings Over America 


September 11. Apo_tpHe DeMILLy, French author 
editor, publisher who had resided in the United 
States since 1939; in New York City: forty-four 
An American citizen, Mr. DeMilly was the author 
of novels and other books including L’ecole R 
mane, Poems, La vie de Mata Hari, and an English 
translation of the first volume of the 
Edouard Herriot. 


memoirs of 


September 15. Herpert S. HirsHperc, former 
dean and director of libraries at the Western Re 
serve University School of Library Science, with 
which he was associated from 1929 to 1945; of a 
coronary occlusion; in Winter Park, Florida; sev 
enty-six. Mr. Hirshbeig’s pre-1929 posts included 
service at the Boston, Massachusetts, Public Library 
and the New York State Library, the Library of 
Congress, and the Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, Publi 
Library. He became reference librarian at the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library and then, from 
1914-1922, was librarian of the Toledo Public Li 


brary. Later, he was Ohio State librarian for a 
period of five years, and librarian of the Akron 
Ohio, Public Library from 1927-1929. Mr. Hirsh 


(Continued on page 220) 
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BBUT for a button, the world would 
never have thrilled to the majesty 
of the Mess/ah. |t was only an 
ornament, yet without it, we would 
never have felt the awe and rapture 


. “HALLELUJAH” of the exultant, inspirational 


“Hallelujah Chorus.” 


FOR A For a small button was the shield 


that saved the life of youthful 

pa UTTON ( George Frederick Handel in a duel 
with a fellow musician. Struck by 

the point of his adversary's sword, 

it also spared the composer's 

glorious music for the ages. 

There are more than 500 World 
Book articles entirely devoted to 
music, including more than 
300 biographies of composers 
and musicians. In addition, 
there are sections on music in 
hundreds of other articles 
Y Accuracy, detail, interest— 
that's why, year after year, more 
people buy World Book than 
any other encyclopedia. 


—— a0 


——e 











WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


Fieid Enterprises, inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Piaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Also publishers of Chiidcraft, America’s famous child development pian. 
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FY now available 





THE LAW OF LOVE 
and 


| 

! 

| THE LAW OF VIOLENCE 
, by LEO TOLSTOY 
' 


The last of Tolstoy's works to be 
translated into English. 


One of the world’s great writer-philoso 
phers offers posterity the fruit of a 
lifetime of deep soul-searching 
thought. Written two years before Tol- 
stoy’s death, it is important not only 
as a vital summation of his philosophy 
of living, but as an answer to those 
conflicts—both personal and universal 
that abound in a troubled world 


and 


DO YOU HAVE THIS IMPORTANT 
BOOK ON YOUR SHELVES? 


$3.50—Order from 


MOHAWK PRESS 
124 White Street 
New York 13, N.Y. 


ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction for public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER®* jackets. 
November titles, ready late Oct., $2.50 each: 


SHIP OF DREAMS by Warren Howard 
A thrilling romance of love today and yesterday, 
set on the HMastern Shore of Maryland—which 
this popular writer has made his own 


WAIT FOR THE DAY by Claudia Hall 


The very human story of a girl who worked at 





a job while her flancé went to medical school, 
and of the conflicts they could not stop from 
arising between them 


ROSES IN DECEMBER by Peggy Gaddis 


A summer theatre invades the tranquility of a 
Blue Ridge Mountain community in Georgia, 


WAGON TRAIN by Chuck Stanley 
The strange and exciting saga of a wagon-train 
journey to Arizona in the turbulent days just 
after the Civil War, 


BOSS OF BARBED WIRE by Barry Cord 


Can history really repeat itwelf’ A ranch boss 
finds his life threatened by the same three 
personages who cornered him in New Orleans 


years before, 


A FEW DROPS OF MURDER 
by Isabel Capeto 


A practical joker rune amok in a New England 
hospital, But his greatest. most spectacular 
prank is—death! 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
“Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Ine. 
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berg was the author of Elements of the Li! Pla 
and Suwhject Guide to United Stat G 
Publications and coauthor of Subject Guid Re 
erence Books. Since 1945, he had serve itoria 
consultant and bibliographer for the | bed 
Americana 

September 16. L(torpotp CHaries M 
S(TENNETT) Amery, British 
man, author; in his sleep; in London; cighty-on 


conservat tate 


In addition to his memoirs, published this yea 
and Balanced Economy, brought out in 1954, M1 
Amery's works include Days of Fresh Air and it 
sequal, In the Rain and the Sun; Thou , 
Constitution; and Awakening; Our P ( 


and the Way Out 


September 20 DoNALD CLirrorpD Brac 
founder and former president of Harcourt, Bra 


and Company; in New York City 


September 23. WALTER 
emeritus of Northwestern 
Personnel Management 
industrial efficiency, and psychologi 
Evanston, Illinois; eighty-six 


Rutu E. Fintey, aut 


Ditt Scorr, pt lent 
L’niversity 
and works on rtising 


Se ple mber 24 


paper woman, feminist; after a long illn i 
Glen Cove, Long Island, New York: seventy. Mr 
Finley was the author of Old Patchwork Ou 

the Women Who Made Them and 7 Lad 
Gode y's Sarah Josepha Hale 

September 24. ARTHUR CHESTER MILLSPAUGH 
former economic adviser with the Unit Stat 
State Department; editorial writer for the Kala 
mazoo, Michigan, Gazette; of a heart attack; in 
Kalamazoo; seventy-two. Among Mr. Millspaugh 
books are: The American Task in P Pul 
Welfare Organization, and Democrac ] 


Stability 


September 24. MARGARET POLLOCE 
professor emeritus of English literature at \W 
ley College and author of 
cluding novels and literary criticism; i 
Massachusetts; ninety. Miss Sherwood’s publi 
tions include Pilgrim's Feet, Undercur I 
Auence in English Romantic Poetry, and 7 W 
Doorstep. 


cighteen 


FABRE 
Comédu 


September 25, Emit 
administrator of the 
long illness; in Paris; eighty-six. M. Fabs 
matic works include: L’ Argent; La Ral 
adapted here as The Honor of the I 
Grand Bourgeois; and La Vie Publiqu 


September 27. Henry MARTYN FULLE) , 
the reference department and researc! t 


playws 


Francai 


Yale University since 1948; of bulbar poliomy 
tis; in New Haven, Connecticut; forty-or Mi: 
Fuller, who joined the Yale Library staff in 19 
as a cataloger, served with the Unit Stat Ar 
from 1941 to 1946, when he return to Ya 
senior cataloger. He was the author of ‘1 l 


national Index Under Study by Libraria 


r 
read before the ALA Serials Rov Ta t 
1954 Minneapolis conference and reprint in t 
September 1954 Wilson Library Bull For 
eral years he had represented ACRI the Cor 
bined Commitees on Wilson Ir nd w 
chairman of one of the principal t tt 
concerned with the study of the Ina ! 
Index 
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MAGAFILES 


Proof Positive 


the 





Quick, folding assembiy 


Bindings. 
Descriptive Brochure at 





Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 


Over a Million Sold 
in Last 15 VYears— 


MAGAFILE’s Un- 
equaled Value for 
Economical 
Storage of Maga- 
zines and Pamph- 
lets! Other uses too 


19 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRAR 
FILING NEEDS—LASTING KRAFT 
BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAC 
TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE FINISH 
INDEXING LABELS INCLUDED 
MAGAFILE File Cases are shipped Fiat, 
are Easy to Store and require Only Sec 
onds for Assembly. A ‘‘Must"’ for All 


Libraries because they Eliminate Costly 
Write us today for Complete 
No Obligation 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 








Practical explanations by Alberta Z. Brown 


of problems and opportunities teens face 


today. Delightful cartoon-style drawings. 


Widely catalogued and accepted by lead- 
ers in education and religion. Fifth printing. 


$1.50 


PRESS 
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THE BETHANY 


~. St. Lowis 3 Mo. 
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DEMCOTE 


e GIVES A SMOOTH COATING 

e REMAINS CLEAR AND FLEXIBLE 
@ SPRAY-COAT DRIES FAST 

@ WATERPROOFS ANY MATERIAL 


Demeote is ideal for many library 
purposes: 

1. Makes book binding more resist- 
ant to wear, water and dirt. 

2. Protects markings made with 
ink or stylus, Keeps them clear 
and legible 

3. Gives pictures, drawings, maps 
and documents a wear-resistant, 
water-resistant coating. 

4. Adds life to paper-bound books 
and pamphlets, 


ONE CAN OF DEMCOTE 


will cover book spines of 350 to 
400 books, 

will spray an area of 500 square 
inches, 


Write Today, For Prices! 


Dewco LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin © New Haven 7, Connecticut 














Winston Graham 


ORNWALL is an “unusual 
English novelist, Winston Graham, who lives 
there. Names as diverse as Tristan, Sir Hugh Wal 
pole, and Diana Adams (in the ballet, “Picnic at 
Tintagel”) have made it a familiar word in the 
allied arts of opera, literature, and the dance. Mr 
Graham first came to this coastal countryside from 
Manchester at the impressionable age of seventeen, 
in 1926, and “this unusual country began to influ 
ence my creative thoughts” and eventually his work 
Twenty-five years later he began publishing his well 
known tetralogy of historical novels about eight- 
eenth century Cornwall, The Renegade (1951), De- 
melza (1954), Venture Once More (1954), and 
The Last Gamble (1955), which followed the for- 
tunes of Ross Poldark and his wife Demelza, once 
his kitchenmaid. At present he is working on a 
modern novel dealing with electronics, and another 
set in the mid-seventeenth century—-in Cornwall. 


Winston Mawdsley Graham was born in 1909 
at Manchester, England, the son of Albert Henry 


county,” says the 


Graham, a wholesale chemist, and Anne (Mawd- 
sley) Graham. The family was Lancashire stock on 
both sides at least as far back as 1800. His ma- 


ternal great-grandfather, Thomas Mawdsley, though 
of humble birth, did much work with the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and others on the factory legislation 
of the 1840's and 1850's. A delicate child, Win- 
ston Graham left school at 16, but later had some 
private tuition. He began writing novels at 21, 
and says he ‘owes a great deal in the early stages 
to my mother, who, 5 then a widow, supported 
me and enabled me to devote my whole time to 
writing when the achievement was hardly enough 
in itself to justify it.” All these early novels were 
destroyed when the publishing firm was blitzed in 
1941. ("I would not wish to resurrect any of 
them.) Graham served during the war for five 
years in the Coastguard Service. He resumed writ- 
ing with The Merciless Ladies (1944), which with 
another novel was bought for filming. The slump 
which hit the British film industry at this time pre- 
vented that, but Take My Life (1948) and Night 
Without Stars (1950) were given major produc- 
tions by J. Arthur Rank. Night Without Stars was 
published in the United States the same year as 
Cordelia, both were choices of the Dollar Book 
Club 

Night Without Stars, a Suspense novel whose 
hero is a partially blinded English lawyer, was 
called by James Kelly in the New York Times 
“credibly motivated and compelling as to character 
and place.” Reverting to the scene of its author's 
birth, Cordelia pictured life in Manchester in the 
1860's; its heroine had a domineering father-in-law. 
In the Christian Science Monitor W. K. Rugg 
thought the background of the book “its most dis- 
tinctive element,’ while Virginia Kirkus called it 
a substantial and rather soberly romantic story.” 
The “circumstantial historical background” of 
Renegade was also praised by Riley Hughes in the 
Catholic World, “with its fund of information 
about the trades and manners of eighteenth century 
Cornwall.” Demelza, a Book League choice, was 
more than a collection of romances. It offers 
realistic and somber descriptions of Cornish farm- 
ers, fishermen, and miners pushed to the verge of 
revolution by unjust laws,” according to the Times 
Ross is found not guilty of rioting in Venture Once 
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WINSTON GRAHAM 


More, “a leisurely novel,” according to Whitney 
Betts in the New York Times, “which transports 
the reader to its milieu and makes its characters 
one’s friends Like other reviewers, the critic in 
the Saturday Review thought that The La 
“engineers the adventures of the Poldark 

manner that hangs on to the reader's interest 
Sunday 
a quit 


t Gamble 


in a 


Francis Iles declared in the London 
Times that The Little Walls (1955) wa 
remarkable achievement,” and Francis Grierson 
commented in The London Daily Mai An ab 
sorbing story, a brilliant study in psychology, and 
an acidly witty characterization of believable 
Lenore Glen Offord called Fortune Is a 


people.” 

Woman (19543), a Dollar Book Club choice, and a 
suspense novel of fraud in the art world in ex 
tremely good, readable, exciting story James San 


doe in The New York Herald Tribune mentions its 

satisfactory deliberateness and a steady tug of ten 
sion which breaks out fitfully into variou 
and a herce if genteel romance 


lences 


Unlike his other writer friends, Winston Graham 
has never had any other occupation than writing 
and finds time for a number of re 
hobbies: travel, lawn tennis 
movie films, rose-growing, wall building 
ing. His chief likes are “Maugham and Marquand 
Conrad and Chandler, Galsworthy and Grahan 
Greene, Bennett and Balchin.” Wit’) Mrs. Graham 
who was Jean Mary Williamson before their mat 
riage in 1939, he spent two months in the United 


reations and 
taking 


ind read 


swimming 


States in 1950. They made their way home via the 
West Indies. The Grahams have a son, Andrew 
Winston, and a daughter, Anne Rosamund; bot! 


also have Mawdsley as a middle name. Their home 
is at Treberran, Perranporth, Cornwall. The 
is a Liberal-Conservative, lark brown 
hair, stands six feet, and weighs 170 pounds. He is 
a member of the Church of England, and his clubs 
include the Savile Club, Brook Street, and Mayfair 
EArRLe F. WaALpripct 


writer 


has blue eyes 
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? LIFETIME BOOK JACKET COVER COMPLETE 
Lifetime protection for chil- LINE FOR: 
# dren’s books, school library 
books, best-sellers .. . Made with 
MYLAR* Polyester Film. 


*Reg'd Trade Mark 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours 6 Co. 





Eliminate electric stylus prob- 
lems .. . letter book spines 
quickly .. . easily ... WITHOUT 
HEAT! 

















New BOOK-AID.. TAPE CoLoRS 
Now a selection of TEN col- 
#, ors... pick the exact shade 
you wish ...a color to suit every 
binding! 





Stes 

Now FINE ART REPRODUCTIONS 
The finest works of the world’s 
greatest artists. Full color 
prints for fine art collections . 
circulation ... classroom use... 
to add beauty to the library. A 
ty large selection, mounted or plain. 









The new products you see on 
this page are the results of 
YOUR requests. The sugges- 
tions we receive from you to- 
ou hur day will be your new prod- WRITE FOR 


then { 
ul ucts of tomorrow! 
(aat4 fa Oe Vaelcmmel, 






BRO-DART 


QUALITY 

Ro™. INDUSTRIES meal 
FURNITURE 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Division 


65 EAST ALPINE STREET. NEWARK 5. NEW JERSEY 





1666 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD.. LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 
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Frances Gray Patton 


ANCES GRAY PATTON entered the writing field 

by way of the theater. While she was attending 
the University of North Carolina, she was active 
in the fatned Carolina Playmakers there. She wrote 
the opening play for the Playmaker Theater, dedi- 
cated in 1925, but calls it “a peculiarly poor play,” 
saying she wrote a better one later, published in 
the Playmakers’ second book of folk plays, along- 
side of what is regarded as Thomas Wolfe's first 
published work. She later joined the Stuart Walker 
stock company in Cincinnati, Oho 

Frances Gray was born March 19, 1906, in Ra 
leigh, North Carolina, of a long line of North 
Carolinians, Democrats, and Episcopalians. Her 
parents—Robert Lilly Gray and Mary S. (MacRae) 
Gray—grandparents, and most of her great-grand- 
parents were natives of the Old North State. Many 
of her forebears came from Scotland; others crossed 
the Atlantic on the Mayflower, pausing for a time 
in New England before proceeding South. 

Mrs. Patton's father studied law but turned to 
newspaper work and became well known as an 
editor in his state, although he held editorial posts 
in Virginia, Baltimore, and Washington, D.C., as 
well as a short stint as an editor on Munsey’'s 
magazine in New York, Both of her brothers are 
newspaper men, and her mother, who was the first 
co-ed at the University of North Carolina, contrib- 
uted to St. Nicholas and The Youth's Companion. 


It was almost inevitable that Mrs. Patton would 
write, and indeed her abiding interest from child- 
hood has been writing. After high school at New- 

ot News, Virginia, where she went in for cheer 
eading, orating, debating, and writing for the 
paper, she attended Trinity College (now Duke 
University) for a year, then transferred to the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. She held the Playwriting 
Fellowship there for a year. Shortly after college, 
in 1927, she married Lewis Patton, a member of 
the English Department of the faculty of Duke 
University. They have a six-foot son, Robert Gray, 
and twin daughters, Mary MacRae and Susannah 
Garrison (Mrs, Karl A. Zener) 

The 1945 O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Sto- 
ries included Mrs. Patton's first published story, 
“A Piece of Bread.” It had originally appeared in 
the Kenyon Review, and was about the impact of 


a chain gang on a little Southern white girl. It was 
brief, poignant, unforgettable. In a recent letter 
Mrs. Patton wrote of that distinction: “I cannot 


tell you what that meant to me. It gave me a great 
feeling of happiness and optimism and really kept 
me writing through discouraging times. Inciden 
tally, though I've written a lot since then, that little 
tale will always have a place in my heart like a 
first-born child and a lucky one.” 

After that, the New Yorker began publishing 
Mrs. Patton's stories, some thirty in all. Others 
have appeared in Collier's, Harper's, McCall's, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and Charm. Her first book, 
published in 1951, was a collection of the Neu 
Yorker and some other stories. It was called The 
Finer Things of Life. The reviews were lavish 
in praise. “Introduces a new writer of genuine 
talent,’ said the New York Herald Tribune. The 
Christian Science Monitor applauded “subtle story- 
telling,” while the late Joseph Henry Jackson wrote 
in the San Francisco Chronicle, “If she is sometimes 
ironic, her irony is invariably gentle 
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FRANCES GRAY PATTON 


Three years later (1954) Mrs. Patton's first novel 
was published, Good Morning, Miss Dove. It hit 
the literary and financial jackpots, for it was pub 
lished as a one-shot in The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
was selected by the *Book-of-the-Month Club, and 
sold to the movies, where Jennifer Jones will play 
the terrible Miss Dove, the original title, by the 
way. The reviews this time were ecstatic. Edward 
Weeks, in The Atlantic, said she used the relativity 
Wilder applied successfully in Our Town, and 
“makes us see education for the dedicated task it 
is.’ .Meyer Levin, in the Saturday Review, found it 
“delightful,” with “charm and a wistful radiance 
that only the most hardhearted reader can resist 
Two reviewers evoked comparison with Goodbye 
Mr. Chips; the Associated Press called it ‘'a gem of 
a book,” while Dan Wickenden, writing in the 
New York Herald Tribune, declared that it stood a 
chance of becoming a minor classic It is just 
about flawless and completely enchanting 

All of Mrs. Patton's books are published in Eng 
land by Victor Gollancz, Good Morning, Mis: 
Dove, has gone through twelve editions in England 
and has been bought for translation and publication 
in eleven foreign countries. It was awarded a Chris 
topher's medal, and has been used in the Reader’ 
Digest Condensed Book Club. It will appear as a 
Pocket Book in 1956. 

Mrs. Patton is slender, with gray eyes and light 
brown hair, five feet, six and a half inches tall 
She speaks occasionally at writers’ conferences, and 
travels when opportunity presents itself. She spent 
this past summer in England, Scotland, and on the 
Continent. Her third book, A Piece of Luck, was 
published September 26. It contains her first story 
“A Piece of Bread.” The New York Herald Trib 
une captioned its review, “Thirteen Remarkable 
Tales.” The reviewer noted “the infallible eye and 
ear, the acute sympathies of a born storyteller,’ 
and felt the stories showed “superbly her sage grasp 
of the human scene and the excellence of her 
narration.” Muriet Futter 
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aeronalttic 
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Ps / f 
"IN AERONAUTICS, ONE FINDS 
NEW THINGS ONLY 
BY LOOKING FOR THEM,"'—CLERVA 
; . 
! 


/ 


explained for young people the AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia covers man’s invasion THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
of the air from the earliest dreams through today’s supersonic ENCYCLOPEDIA 


speeds—into tomorrow's probability of atomic-powered air- 


- 20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
craft. Related articles span the field from aerodynamics to 


: , 4,200 distinguished contributors, including 
air warfare. The airmen and airwomen of tomorrow will 15 Nebel prise winners 


find a helpful guide to their future in the section on Careers 
in Aeronautica 

This comprehensive and up-to-date treatment of the Walter Dili Scott, 
rapidly growing field of aeronautics is typical of how The Chairman, Editorial Board 
American Peoples Encyclopedia keeps abreast of the news of Franklin J, Meine 
knowledge in all important fields. You'll like the way the epee 
information is organized for maximum utility, and presented 
concisely yet completely with effective use of graphics. This 





is why so many teachers and 
librarians report that their 


students’ first choice ia The SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


American Peoples Encyclopedia! Schoot and Library Division 
WN. H. Gilbert, Director 
J 179 NM. Michigan Avenve 
Write for your copy of J he Widening Chicago |, iiline 
Horizons. The story of how a mod- A ching effitiate of 


ern encyclopedia meets the growing 
challenge of the times. Sears, Roebuck and Co. 














NEW BOOK 
by 
FATHER 
RAYMOND 


Love Does 
Such Things 


Famed Trappist author Father 
Raymond meditates on the drama 
of Christmas. In his usual ener- 
getic, direct style he unfolds God's 
great love for us in giving us a 
Caviour. He continually hits at the 
i’: that behind the entire mystery 
of redemption God had a personal 
interest in every individual. $4.95 





AUTHORITATIVE 
BIOGRAPHY OF 
FATHER DAMIEN 


The Heart of 
Father Damien 


By Vital Jourdain, $S.CC. 


This definitive biography is the last 
word on Damien. Compiled from 
authentic sources, it probes the 
man’s personality and supplants 
the pretty legends about him with 
facts no less moving. $4.75 


1111 Bruce Bldg, Milwaukee |, Wis. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilion Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns.) 





To the Editor: 


The September issue is one of the most remark 
able you have ever done, I congratulate you on it 
Your terrific coverage of the Washington hearings 
is a great service to librarianship. It is an honor 
to have my piece in the same issue 

LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, Librarian 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


The September WLB is tops—and must be of 
great value to the profession in connection with 
the library bill. I read nearly every word, your 
introduction, the testimony, Talking Shop. Con 
gratulations—and thanks! 

Auspry Lee GRAHAM 
Falls Church, Virginia 


What a fine article on the Library Services Bill 
in your September number! And such good pi 
tures! 

ROBERT FRANKLIN, Director 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library 


Have just written for H.R. 2840 and accompany 
ing report No, 1587 and I did enjoy your lead 
article in the Bulletin 

LypIiA MARGARET BARRETTE, Librarian 
Mason City, Ohio, Public Library 


The September issue is a most valuable and use 
one. 
ELIZABETH Nespitt, Associate Dean 
Carnegie Library School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Not only a thorough but a most attractive 
job. It should really get our librarian friends after 
their congressmen—and that's what counts! 

RANSOM L. RICHARDSON, Editor 
ALA Bulletin 


Congratulations on the excellent account of the 
hearings on the Library Services Bill You have 
made an exceedingly effective presentation of the 
whole subject. It will be a useful document in 
furthering the library cause 

RALPH M. Dunsar, Chief 
Service to Libraric 
Office of Education 
Washington, DA 


I was convinced that I had read all there was to 
be said on the Library Services Bill and that there 
wasn t anyone's prose that could get me excited all 
over again, I was wrong. Your presentation of the 
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well done! Every 
one owes you many many thanks 
Davip H. Curr, Executive Secretar) 
American Library Association 
Chicago, lilinot 


hearings was so dramatic and so 


A perfectly magnificent job 
THEODORE WALLER, Vice Pre 
T he Grolier § ciely Inc 
New York City 


What a wonderful article 
the September issue, on a topic 
well or stimulatingly 


ident 


you got ready in 
that hasn't been sO 
overed since it started 
JosepH L. WHEELER 
Benson, Vermont 


Point of Interest 


H. W. Wilson Company 
New York City 
De hi Si 


You might be interested in the fact that the boy 
on the sightseeing boat going about Manhattan this 


summer was very diligently telling everyone that 
there is the Wilson Co, where the Reader's Guide 
comes from I was just going to tell my compan 


was a littl 
was my third trip and never before had it happened 
GRACE Jessop, Librarian 
Petoskey, Michigan, Public Library 
Dear Miss Jessop 
Thank you for your letter telling us that the an 
nouncer on the Around-Manhattan boat told his 
listeners, over the public address system, about the 
Wilson Company and the Reader's Guide 


ion, when off he went. I surprised, It 


A COMPLETE 


SELECTION OF 


I am sure you will join me in urging all librarians 
who visit New York at a time when these boats are 
operating to include this trip in their sightseeing 
No other sightseeing trip in New York passes so 
many places of interest, not the least of which is the 


view from the Harlem River of the Wilson Com 
pany buildings, surmounted by the famous light 
house 

But, of course, no librarian will be satisfied with 


such a long-range view of our Company, We pro 
vide guided tours of our buildings for visiting li 
who are always welcome 
CHARLES J. SHAW, Secretary 
7 he H u Wilson ¢ 


brarians 


mpany 


More Branches for St. Louis 


The St. Louis Public Library will have four, and 
perhaps five, new branches in the near future, and 
library “deserts” will become “oases” thanks to the 
people of St. Louis. On May 26, the citizens of 
St. Louis voted overwhelmingly in favor of a city 
bond issue which included a proposition alloting 
$1,000,000 for new branch libraries 


The 23 propositions in the bond issue called for 
general improvements in such city services and in 


stitutions as hospitals, expressways, slum clearance 
lighting paving marks, flood protection art mu 
seum, zoo, and public library. The 23 propositions 


which were voted on separately required a 2-to-1 
approval, and all carried by comfortable margins 
The Library Proposition carried by » vote of 4-to-! 
Despite high winds and rain, 142,968 residents of 
St. Louis went to the polls, The final 
28) 


ount on the 


(Continued on page 
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AT iTS FINEST! 
a > 


Bre-Dert’s Unit 


Type Cherging Desk 


Manufactured to meet the same high quality 





standards that Bro-Dart has always demanded 4 . 
of its library supply items every piece of } 
furniture in this complete line is tastefully de- ’ 


signed . . . reasonably priced. 


Library 
Efficiency 
Division 


Nework 5, New Jersey 


Supply Ceteleg to be issved soon 
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los Angeles 25, California 
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MARADOR 






Penny-Pincher 
One-piece cover, front and back of translucent 
flexible Vinyl plastic. Snap-out metal parts 


Choice of three colors. 8 sizes. Economical, 
durable. Write for information 





MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD.,LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 








FOR YOUNG ADULTS 
THE SHIP, HOW SHE WORKS 


by Stuart E. Beck (de Graff) 1955 


How an ocean liner works. 
on course and arrives safely. 
world 
frigeration, air conditioning, power enough for 


a large city, and electronic equipment in 
profusion. 
The Ship, How She Works attempts to explain 
a liner's sei and | marvels, with 


p a nal photographs, and ‘ 
Even so casual an item as the steering mechan- 
ism, 
over multiple 
operation in detail, 

Contents: M 
and Gyro-Pilot 
Rada 


Engine-room Telegraph, Speed Log, Whistles and 
Sirens, 
Diesel 
Propellers, 
tion, 
Derricks, 
Doors, Fire Precautions and Davits. 


64 W. 23rd St. ° 


How it runs, stays 
There is a whole 


of science aboard a modern ship. Re 





‘exploded’ drawings. 
wheel to rudder, is an exciting triumph 
problems when you see its 


netic Compass, 


Gyro-Compass 
teering Geer, 


Direction Pinder, 
©, Eeho nder, Radio Grid, Navigation, 
Steam Turbines, Boilers, Oil Burners, 
Engines, Electric Propulsion, 
Stabilizers, Ventilation, 
Wireless Communication, 
Anchors 


Pumps, 
Retrigera- 
Winches and 
and Windlass, Watertight 


10 x 7% Cloth 72 pp 
90 drawings and photographs 


$2.75 
John de Graff, Inc. 


Publishers, Importers & Distributors 
of Professional Rooks 


New York 10 
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(Continued from page 227) 
Library Proposition stood: for the bonds—114,186; 
against—26,146. Passage of the City Bond Issue 
means that for the first time in its history the St 
Louis Public Library will have city money for 
branch buildings. All existing branches in library 
owned buildings were built with funds provided by 
Andrew Carnegie. The tax increase voted in 1952 
gave funds to maintain present services with some 
expansion and repair of existing facilities, but the 
public library has had no capital funds for building 
permanent branches for twenty-eight years 
JOSEPHINE B. FARRINGTON, Chief 
Public Relations Department 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 


Trustees 


Library trustees adopted a new set of by-laws dur 
ing the American Library Association conference in 
Philadelphia and changed the name of the Trustees 
Section of the ALA Public Libraries Division to: the 
American Association of Library Trustees. The put 
poses of the new organization were set forth as 

To study and encourage the development of 
libraries and library service in the United States and 
Canada 

To study the library programs of the several 
states and Canada and to disseminate the informa 
tion gained from such study; and to strengthen state 
trustee organizations. 

The by-laws calls for a National Assembly of Li 
brary Trustees which ‘‘shall be a consultative body 
to this association which shall consist of persons 
delegated by each state trustees organization to rep 
resent it in this association.” Provision is made for 
delegates to be selected from citizens’ organizations 
whose purposes are similar to the Association's put 
poses, in states where no library trustees organiza 
tions exist, 

President of the AALT is Frank T. Milligan 
president of the Jefferson, Iowa, Public Library 
Board of Trustees and President-Elect of the lowa 
Library Association. He announced the following 
four-point program for the coming year 

Establishment of the National Assembly of Li 
brary Trustees. 

Adoption of a five-year program for long-range 
activities to implement the Association's purposes 

Promotion of the Home-Study course, “How to 
Be a Good Library Board Member,” and the re 
cently-published book, A Handbook for Librar) 
Trustees, by Mrs, Gerald Winser 

Development of a vital program for trustees at 
tending the 74th Annual Conference of ALA in 
Miami Beach in June, 1956 


Rebuttal 


{Eprror’s Note: We reprint here, with permi 
sion, this reply to an editorial comment in the New 
York Times.} 

; CATALOGUING DereNbeD 
Work of Library Cataloguer Held 
to Be Exciting and Challenging 


To THE Epiror of THE New York Time: 

My usual Sunday enjoyment of The New York 
Times was rudely disturbed by a statement in 
Topics of The Times on your editorial page. In 
the first sentence the writer of this column says: “If 
there were an opinion poll to determine the dullest 
task in the a 9 such things as door-knob polish 
ing, library cataloguing and inventory-taking in a 
pin factory would get high ratings 
1955 
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Those of us who have of our own free will se 
lected library cataloguing as a profession resent the 
suggestion that it could be considered dull and re 
sent even more its be a. classed with such tasks as 
door-knob FB soc mage. Cataloguing is a_ highly 
skilled profession requiring extensive education and 
experience 

Chere are enough of us ac 
loguing in the United States to have our own or 
ganization, the Division of Cataloging and Classi 
fication of the American Library Association, and 
to publish yur own organ, the Journal of Cataloging 
and Classification. In addition, there are regional 
groups of cataloguers in most sections of this coun 
try. The very active New York Regional Catalog 
Group, with its three hundred members, is one 

In a university or research library cataloguing 
often requires, in addition, an advanced degree in 


tively engaged in cata 


a subject field and a knowledge of as many foreign 
languages as possibl The cataloguer must also 
know the field of bibliography and all the indispen 
sable tools of the book trade 
Reward of Profession 
What is the cataloguer’s reward for his dedica 
tion to this profession? There 1s first, the opportu 
nity to see and handle books from all over the world 
in all languages—not just to look at them but to 
study them sufficiently to gain an idea of their con 
tents so that he may arrange them with other books 
in the library on the same subject and list them un 
der their proper subject headings in the catalogue 
Before his eyes passes the neverending panorama of 
the world of learning—not just in one held (to 
which a research scholar is often limited) but in all 
helds 
Cataloguing, rather than being one of the dullest 
tasks in the world, is one of the most exciting and 
challenging to the true lever of books, for it gives 
him not only the chance to use everything he has 
ever learned in order properly to organize the books 
for use but it also datig him continuously aware 
of how much there is yet to learn and daily sends 
him off into new fields of thought and inquiry. Per 
haps the greatest reward is the feeling that he is 
making the contents of the library available to those 
who need these resources to extend further the 
boundaries of knowledge throughout the world 
Without a good catalogue a library's 
lost to its users 
F. BERNICE FieLp 
Assistant Head, Catalogue Department 
Yale Univer y Library 


treasures are 


New Haven, Connecticut, April 11, 1955 





bulletin board display showing a city skyline 
in silhouette at the East Rutherford. New Jersey 
High School indicated LIGHTS FOR OUR MODERN 
WORLD-—motion pictures, travel for all, free state 
school the press rv and rad 





public libraries 
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COPY FROM BOUND BOOKS 


THE NEW 2-WAY ‘él 


BOOK PRINTER 






Unique V-shape design 
has solved the problem of photocopying from 
bound books, clear to the binding! Without 
slightest harm to book or binding, you've got 
instant facsimiles of any book page, from 
margin-to-margin . . . or, snapped into a level 
position. . . of any letters, manuscripts, etc. 


Ask your nearest Cormac dealer to show you 
how easily anyone can copy bound books 
with the Book Printer and a Cormac 
processing unit. Without obligation, of course! 
Or, write to Cormac for further details. 


Coxmac INDUSTRIES, INC. 


80 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.11, N.Y. © OR.5-9310 














6 Reasons Why We 


The Engineering Index should 
he in your library 


' COvEns EVERY BRANCH OF ENGINEERING 
he developments made in the automotive, civil 

electrical fields are indexed just a5 com 
letely as those made in management, marine 
——— mining, petroleum and railroad en 
uineer 

2 WORLD- Wipe iN SCOPE 
Articles indexed are selected from the engineer 
nea literature, no matter where it is published 

BROADENS YOUR INTERESTS 
Keach volume contains references on more than 
0) subjects 

4+—MORE THAN AN INDEX 


Following the title of every article indexed is a 
meise digest which gives an acturate conces 
m of its contents Names mentioned in the 
xt matter, including those of authors eng! 
neers slenists and many prominent ndustrial 


are grouped alphabetically in an Author 


5 saves TIME AND EFFORT 
reference Classified under alphabetically 
= subject heading; with copious cross 
renees grouping material under broad ub 
bringing together all related articles you 
ar earn almost instantiy of all published in 
formation on any subject 
6—DEPENDABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 


The number of magazines you find time to read 





n the course of a year ia tut « small per 
entage of those published consequently you 
! net get « complete picture of engineering 
rogress Only the amassed periodical technical 
erature can give you that, and only the En 
gineering Index hes the facilities: to index this 
wide and varied collection of information, and 
nake it aceessible an the telephone m vour desk 


The 1964 edition is now available 
Price $60.00 plus postage 


THE ENGINEERING INDEX Ine. 


29 West 39th Street, New York (8, N.Y 




















Make the Most of 
DISPLAY SPACE 








. Eye catching, ottention compelling dis- 
plays in the greatest possible economy of 
space: That is the functional goal of the 
Gaylord Displayers shown here. All are 
made for years of attractive usefulness . 
lowering your annual cost to new lows! 
Write today for full information. 





DISPLAYER 


@ Gaylord’s Masonite ‘Peg-Board 

Displayers are available in three 
sizes and with a complete selection 
of display fixtures. 





TABLE BOOK DISPLAYER 





© MULTITEXT 
DISPLAYER METAL 


BOOK DISPLAYER MODERN BOOK DISPLAYER 





GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Write For 
These 





revised article on libraries 


of the 
profusely illustrated in color and black and white 


A reprint 


which appears in the 1955 edition of the Enc) 
clopedia Americana is available free to librarians 


who write on ofhcial stationery, and at $1.25 a 
copy to others, from: Americana Corporation, 2 
West 45th Street, New York 36. In his forward 


Library of Congress points 
93 pages of text 
serics 


Verner Clapp of the 
out that the article, extending to 
and 18 pages of illustrations, is actually a 
of articles involving the efforts of some 91 authors 


A packet of materials relating to bells includes 
annotated lists of both juvenile and adult books 
about bells; quotations for bulletin board displays; 
suggested songs, recordings and pictures easily 
available; program for clubs and 
schools; suggestions for radio and TV appearances; 
and an illustrated anthology of bell poems for li 
brary shelves. The theme of bells has possibilities 
for such occasions as United Nations Day (Freedom 
Bell Day), Christmas, Easter, Independence Day 
etc. Price of the packet is $1.50. It can be ordered 
from: Lois Springer, 150 River Bluff Road, Elgin 


Illinois 
so 8 


The Library's Pay Plan: A Statement of Prin 
ciples,” which was adopted by the Council of the 
American Library Association at the Philadelphia 
Conference, is now available. Copies of the state 
ment, which was published in the October (1955) 
ALA Bulletin may be secured from the Office of 
Personnel Administration, American Library Asso 
ciation, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Proceedings of the “Growing Through Books 
workshop of the Young People's Section of the 
Canadian Library Association, held in June 1955 at 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, are available in 25-page 
mimeographed form, with illustrated cover, at 65c a 
copy. Ask for “Young People’s Workshop, Tenth 
Annual Conference, Canadian Library Association 
addressing inquiries to the CLA, 46 Elgin Street, 
Ottawa, Canada 

os 8 


Contents in Advance, the monthly publication 
which reproduces tables of contents of the major 
library and documentation publications, has an 
nounced plans for the publication of a Union List 
of Library Periodicals covering 200 titles which are 
regularly included in Contents in Advance. Librar 
ies which have not received copies of the official 
checklist and would like to participate are urged to 
write immediately for the checklist 

Sets of issues of Contents in Advance published to 
date are available for examination upon request 
Address all requests and inquiries to Contents in 


ideas churches 


Advance, Box 7521, Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania 
Ss 8 
(Continued on page 2434) 
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“Avalon books are very much in de- 
mond...” —Mae R. Kelly, 
Senora {Calif.) Public Library 


AVALON BOOKS 


Teen-Age to Adult 
With Plasti-Kleer* Library 


NORA MEADE, M.D. 
by Elizabeth Wesley 
Devotion to duty brings Nora Meade 
to heartbreak in this gripping 
ory of a asmali-town doctor in 
Indiana 


CAPE COD SUMMER 
by Jeanne Judson 
An act of knight errantry the 
road to Falmouth leads to interesting 
complications for Mary $2 


ACTION AT BOUNDARY PEAK 
by Stuart Brock 
Captain Nat Dunn wages @ courage 





Jackets 


lose 


ous battle for survival in this story 

of greed and heroism on the snow 

covered trails of Boundary Peak 
December 
NURSE IN THE PINELANDS 

by Marcia Ford $2.50 
HEART'S HAVEN 

by Teresa Holloway $2.50 
NORTH OF THE YUKON 

by A. R. Willis $2.50 


AVALON BOOKS, 22 E. 60th St, W.¥. 22, WY. 


THE RYERSON PRESS, Toronto, Canada 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, tne. 

















Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing The leading un 
abridged dictionary, up to date for today’s 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


\ completely new book. More than 125,000 en 
tries representing the moat careful selection of 
useful words 2,300 terms illustrated 1,230 
pager 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyme 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con 
trasted worda 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


10,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia 
tions 1,700 pages 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical! 


and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world's places—essential for a clear under 
standing of the vital news of the day 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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FOR CHILDREN’S READING 





Here are books you can recommend to 
chiidren with the assurance of approval 
by both parents and teachers 


New—PETER AND THE ROCKET SHIP 
by Corson 


Peter is an accidental pas 
Senger On a4 super-secret 
space ship and his adven 
tures are funny as well as 
exciting. Easy, simple, in 
teresting yet scientifically 
accurate. 7-8 year old, 96 
pages illustrated in color 





$1.60 
THE BUTTON BOOKS— McCall 
Easy-to-read stories 


planned to meet children’s 
interests, abilities and 
necds The blue-collar 
Button family cares more 
for fun than for style, so 
Bucky's life is full of ex 
citement and adventure 





THE BUTTONS AT THE ZOO Preprimer $1.28 
BUCKY BUTTON Preprimer 1.28 
KRUTTONS AND THE PRT PARADI Primer 1.32 
BUTTONS AT THE FARM let Grade 1.40 


COWBOY SAM BOOKS Chandler 

For, youngsters who live and breathe cowboy 
life, these easy-to-read books capture the 
flavor of the West. Color illustrations 


COWBOY SAM--(6 yr. olds) $1.28 
COWBOY SAM AND PORKY 

(6 wy olds) 1.28 
COWBOY BAM AND FREDDY 

(6 & T yre.) : 1,32 
COWBOY SAM AND SHORTY 

(6 & T vrei 1.32 
COWBOY SAM AND THE 

RODERO (7 & & yr.) 1.40 
COWROY SAM ANT THE 

FAIR (New) (7 & & yre.} 1.40 


COWROY SAM AND THE 
RUSTLERS (8 to 10 yrs.) 1.48 
COWKBOY BAM AND THE 
INDIANS (8 to LO yee 1.68 





WORLD NEIGHBORS—TODAY 
By Comfort and Bailey 


In today's world, the knowledge of other 
peoples is important. In story form, these 
new books bring the life of far-away people 
to a child's viewpoint. For 12 to 14 year 
olds, Illustrated in color, Each book $1.68 


KISH OF INDIA Mysterious India 

ALPINE PATHS, Switzeriand stories 

FOREST AND FLORDS Northern Kurope 
TEMVLE TOWN TO TOKYO Japanese life 
TO LONDON TO LANDON. England today 
HERE'S CARLAB OF MEXICO. Modern Mexico 


All perber<pety books are in approved library 
peer em ready for immediate shelving without 
prebinding. Send for complete catalog of these 
and many other Good Books for Children. 


PUBLISHERS 


@Tiaelele i4 
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The Lives and Works 
of 


European 
Composers 
Today 


by David Ewen 


As a result of personal interviews 
with most of the 106 composers 
represented here, the author is 
able to offer much NEW materia! 
on their lives and works. “These 
direct and personal meetings,” 
says the composer, “enabled me 
to include several significant 
European composers about 
whom little or no information 
is available in this country 


The romance, the success, the 
tragedy in the lives of these com- 
posers are brilliantly summed up 
in each biographical sketch. For 
added interest, a photograph or 
portrait from life shows exactly 
what the composers look like. 
There are also lists of major works 
and of important books and arti- 
cles related to their careers. 


The careful selection of the com 
posers was based on: 


1) the importance of their work 


2) the frequency with which it 
is heard 

3) the interest shown in it by 
the American public 


1954 200pp. $4.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 231) 

Children’s Books Suggested as Holiday Gifts is 
ublished annually by the New York Public Li 
— to assist adults in selecting books for the 
boys and girls on their shopping lists. Compiled 
by a committee of children’s librarians headed by 
Frances Lander Spain, the booklet lists the librar 
ians’ suggestions for holiday gifts with the price 
and a description of each book 

The 1955 edition, with author and title check 
list, will be available free of charge at all branches 
of the library after November 15, It may also be 
obtained by mail at 10c a copy from the New York 
Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42d Street, New 


York 18 
os 68 

Opportunity Unlimited!, a recruiting leaflet 
which explains the variety and possibilities of li 
brary work, has been published by the Western 
Pennsylvania Unit of the Catholic Library Associa 
tion. It may be secured at 1c a copy from the Li 
brary, Duquesne University Pittsburgh 10, Penn 


sylvania 
Ss 8 


Hints on ways in which libraries can observe 
Jewish Book Month ( November 4-December 4) are 
ontained in a leaflet, Jewish Book Month in Public 
Libraries, prepared by Gertrude Finkel of the New 
York Public Library. For information, address the 
Jewish Book Council of America, 145 East 32d 
Street, New York 

Ss #8 


The 132-page Current National Biblic 
an outgrowth of the 1946 Conference on Interna 
tional Cultural, Educational, and Scientific Ex 
changes which, meeting at Princeton University un 
der sponsorship of two ALA boards, recommended 
that Unesco and other agencies stimulate in each 
country throughout the world the issuance of com 
prehensive current national bibliographies. The Li 
ee of Congress later agreed to undertake prepara 
tion of the list—a revision and extension of Heyl’s 
work—which now appears in completely revised 
form. It may be obtained at 75 cents a copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C 


Iwo insurance booklets recently issued are the 
23-page List of Worthwhile Life Insurance Books 
and the 10 page Lite Insurance Library for Your 
Community, both available free. For either of these 
publications or information about other published 
materials, write to: Elizabeth Ferguson, Institute of 
Life Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


Pakistan,” a briefly annotated, 32-page bibliog 
raphy has been compiled by James G. Hodgson 
director of libraries, and Irene Coons Reese, senior 
social science librarian at Colorado A & M College 
and released as library bulletin 24. For information 
address Colorado A & M College Library, Fort Col 


os 8 

A ten-page, annotated “Basic Reading List for 
Fire, Casualty, Marine Insurance, and Bonding,” 
designed to meet the need for a comprehensive, 
basic bibliography in the fields of non-life insur 
ance, has been issued by the Insurance Society of 
New York, 107 William Street, New York 38 
Single copies are free 
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OXFORD 
SOCIAL 
STUDIES 
PAMPHLETS 


@ Timely, authoritative and up-to-date, 
this vital series of highly readable pam 
phiets is devoted to major social, eco 
nomic and political topics of current 
interest. Illustrations enliven the text 


PEACE IN THE MAKING 
Samuel Steinberg 
DEMOCRACY, CAPITALISM 
AND THEIR COMPETITORS 
Durward Pruden Net 35¢ 
OUR STAKE IN THE FAR 
EAST 


Howard Hurwite Net 35 
at EE IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
Leonard B. Irwin 
CONSERVING OUR RESOURCES. 
W. Crosby Steele 
THE SOVIET UNION—THE 
LAND ANS evs PEOPLE 
Emil Lengy 
RELIGION iN AMERICA 
W. Seward Salisbury 
THE MIDOLE EAST 
Emil Lengyel 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
Gustave B. Timmel 
GEOGRAPHY AND HUMAN 
AFFAIRS 
William 8. Roeder 
EUROPEAN aa MENTS 
AND POLIT 
Samuel yak, Ze 
HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Isidore Starr 
GRASS-ROOTS POLITICS 
James BE. Downes 
LABOR AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY (1955) 
Wark Starr 
THE FARMER ARP THE 
AMERICAN WA 
Robert G. Rater 
BUSINESS AND THE 
AMERICAN aon 
KRdward L. Korey 
THE AMERICAN ciTyY 
Frederick Shau 
THE AMERICAN FAMILY 
W. Seward Saliabur 
UNDERSTANDING JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 
Ruth Wood Gav Net 
ve. NEGRO IN AMERICAN 
FE 
Rote J. Walker Net 
OUR NEIGHBORS IN THE 
AMERICAS (1955) 
Leonard H. Kenworth Net 40¢ 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (1955) 
Vinna Colvin 


© 3 Notable NEW Oxford Books... 
GRAPHIC SURVEY of AMERICAN 
HISTORY e¢ Dorf Net, Cloth $1.80 


GRAPHIC SURVEY of PHYSICS 
Taffel Net, Cloth $1.80 


BUILDING WORLD POWER 
Orgel and Works Net, Cloth $1.50 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


222 Fourth Avenue . Now York 3 


Widely 
Endorsed by 
Educators and 
Librarians, . . 





Net 35¢ 


Net 40¢ 
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FREE CATALOG 


McClurg’s 1955 
CLASSIFIED LIST of 
JUVENILE 
and TEEN AGE BOOKS 






















Now . .. a 176-page classified and annotated 
catalog of all 1955 publications for juveniles 
and teen agers! The titles were classified by 
Miss Adah F. Whitcomb, formerly Super 
visor, Schools Dept., Chicago Public Library 
You'll find this catalog invaluable when 
selecting the best in reading for your young 
readers. 








Write to Dept. JB for Your Free Catalog 


A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago 11. tins: 


“Serving (Librarians Is Our Business” 






































SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


announces the publication of a new serial 


TRANSLATION MONTHLY 


A monthly list of translations received by the SLA Translation Pool 
at The John Crerar Library in Chicago. Arranged alphabetically by 
author with a semi-annual author index. 

Subscriptions will be accepted only for calendar years. The first 
issue will be January-October 1955, Volume 1, Numbers 1-10 
Number 11 will be published in November 1955 and Number 12 in 
December 1955. 

Subscription rate—$5.00 per year. Send your check and order 
for 1955, Volume 1, to 


SLA TRANSLATION POOL 


The John Crerar Library 
86 E. Randolph Street Chicago 1, Illinois 
Checks should be made payable to SLA TRANSLATION MONTHLY 
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NEW! first 


supplement 


Twentieth 


Century Authors 
Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz 


Over three years in preparation, this just-published First Sup- 
plement to Twentieth Century Authors contains a total of 2,550 
up-to-date biographical entries on authors from all over the world 
who write in English or are available in English translation. These 
include 700 entirely new sketches which did not appear in the 
1942 foundation volume, and supplementary material for most of 
the foundation volume’s 1,850 entries. 

Running to a mammoth 1,123 pages, the Supplement is written 
in the same tradition that made the original volume the best- 
thumbed of standard reference works in American and foreign 
libraries and caused reviewers to label it “indispensable” —"a 
‘must’ for every library reference shelf.” 

As with the original volume, this new Supplement’s usefulness 
stems in part from the autobiographical material contributed by the 
authors themselves. “They have been granted,” says editor Stanley 
Kunitz, ‘the opportunity to express themselves freely.” 

A selected list both of the author's works and of biographical 
articles and books follows each sketch. 

Among the new biographies in the First Supplement are those 
of: Truman Capote, James Jones, Norman Mailer, Christopher 
Fry, Cleveland Amory, Lillian Smith, Giovanni Guareschi, Thomas 
Merton, Thomas B. Costain, and Tennessee Williams. 


1,123 pages Cloth Bound $8.00 


Order from: 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
950-972 University Ave., N. Y. 52 











SIL, 





HOW TO 
PROMOTE YOUR 
LIBRARY on 
RADIO 


NMIINS 


© Stivers Studie 





Knowing what a problem it is to arrange a local radio program— 
and to organize one—The H. W. Wilson Company has published 
these four books to show the how, what, and why of radio publicity. 
Almost all the material in these books is royalty free for non- 
commercial use. 











THE LIBRARY BROADCASTS 

Frances G. Nunmeoker 166p 1948 $2.25 
Miss Nunmaker, Publicity Director at Ohic State Library has had 
many years radio experience. The Library Journal said of her 
book: “should be required reading for every librarian . . . sample 
scripts . . . well-indexed. . .” Explicit instructions on how to get 
air time. 


TALES FOR TELLING 

Katherine Williams Watson 267p 1950 $2.75 
The former head of the Children’s Department, Denver Public 
Library, offers 33 stories drawn from old books and magazines, 
particularly St. Nicholas. All stories are timed and specially 
adapted for radio. 


LIBRARY ON THE AIR 

Marie D. Loizeaux 364p 1940 $2.25 
More than 35 excellent scripts used on radio stations all over the 
country to handle library publicity. Topics cover the needs of 
Public and Special Libraries, Juvenile Departments, “Authors on 
the Scene,” Book Reviews—and many others. 


RADIO PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 

Katherine Williams Watson 281p 1947 $2.50 
Graded and timed, these 26 radio plays are the outgrowth of an 
actual children’s radio program for grades 3 to 7. The plays are 
grouped under eight different classifications, including: “Children 
of Many Lands,” and “Holidays.” 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
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IMPORTANT New Books... 





FEAR NOT, MY SON 


By Jack Piner * ‘This fine, solid novel 
a “first’’ by a gifted young Canadian news 
paperman, is notable for its outstanding 
characterization. Written with compassion 
and sensitivity, it will embroil the reader in 
the romance and excitement implicit in the 
well-sustained plot November $4.00 





LIKE A TREE PLANTED 
By Lucille A. Neal * A book of medita 


tions by a well-known Canadian writer and 
broadcaster, whose radio sessions have brought 
comfort to thousands. An inspirational book 
that is wonderfully keyed to help average 
people with their problems of faith 
October $2.50 


IRIS GEMS 
By Iris M. Drake 9 Simple, graceful 


verses—spontaneous tributes to nature; neat, 
whimsical comments on everyday life—by a 
writer who is the fortunate possessor of “the 
common touch’ so rare in modern poets 


November $2.00 


FUTURE STOCK MARKET PRICES 
By Richard E. Nelson * ‘Timely, well- 


formulated analysis, illustrated with charts 
and graphs, which outlines a set of rules by 
which economic events of the past can be 
used to predict future trends, A provocative 
book November $4.00 


NO TIME FOR GLORY 


By Andrew R. Mayo * A Gls ex- 
periences in World War II, handled vig 
orously and with deep understanding. A 
charming love story relieves the grim saga of 
men in conflict and gives the book a happy 
climax December $2.50 


PAGEANT PRESS 


OUR MICHIGAN HERITAGE 


By Kathleen |. Gillard * Comprehensive in scope, scholarly 
in presentation, this fine book, subtitled “The Story of a State 
as Recorded in its Writings’, gives a complete background and 
appreciation of the development of Michigan's literature and the 
forces of the time that influenced it. 


November $5.00 


KNIGHT OF THE AIR 
By Maxwell A. Smith ° The biography 


of Antoine de Saint-Exupery, great French 
aviator and writer A sensitive revealing 
portrait by a fine scholar who is also Dean 
of Liberal Arts at the University of Chat 
tanooga, Tennessee November $4.00 


BLOOD FOR BREAKFAST 
By R. Cynewulf Robbins * fothralling 


account of a battle between two ships at sea 
and the fate of a group of survivors on a life 
raft. A powerful story strongly crystallizing 
the conflict and emotions of men caught in 
the stresses of war December $3.00 


THE JUNGLE WHISPERS 


By Kenneth Vinton ° An engrossing 
book about the jungle—its so-called mysteries 
its flora and fauna, its phenomena—by a 
scientist-explorer who worked on the U.S 
Army jungle-survival training program for 
World War I]. With photographs 


November $4.00 
CASHMIR OF THE RCAF 
By Stan Obodiac * ‘he vivid, en 


thralling story of a modern Galahad trying to 
om 4 himself of the stigma surrounding hi 
arth. Romantic and dramatic! 
November $3.00 
WAR SAGA 


By Marguerite T. Rosebery * A 
powerful saga in free verse which takes the 
reader through World War II, its prelude 
and the implications of its aftermath an 
unusual work climaxed with a visionary 
dream of the peaceful life December $2.50 


HEROES AND HEROINES 
By E. ad Willier ° Anyone who loves 


dogs will love this book, and the minority 
who don't will gain deeper respect and under 
standing for man's best friend after reading 
these warmly-written storics. Illustrated 


December $2.50 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20% ' 


PAGEANT PRESS, ENC, 130 w. 42nd st., New York 36, N.Y. 
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THE GATES OF HEAVEN 
by Clifford Alien 

A metaphysical primer giving the reader 
new insight nto the functions of the spir't, 
soul, mind and body that is man. $2.00 


LIFE OF ST. JOSAPHAT, 


MARTYR OF THE UNION 
by Theodosia Boresky 

The history of the struggle to bring about 
union between the Eastern Rite Church in 
the Ukraine and the Apostolic See in 
Rome. The complete story of St. Josuphat’s 
part in this movement is told. $3.00 


THE AMAZING MR. MOCKER 
by Peyre Gaillard 

Bird lovers as well as laymen will find 
this book about the mockingbird highly 
readable because of the lively, intimate 
style and the handsome illustrations. $2.50 


THE GREAT EXPLORERS 
by Robert N. Holcomb 

A visually attractive and educational 
collection of drawings of famous explorers 
by a well-known New England artist. The 
combination of art and accompanying bio- 
graphical sketches will make this popular 
with the 10-14 year old. $2.00 


UNCONVENTIONAL PRAYERS 
by Dr. Allen A. Stockdale 


Written by the Staff Speaker of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, this 
unique group of prayers is testimonial to 
the fact that each person can commune 
with God on a personal level, for there are 
prayers for all occasions arising in every- 
day living. Foreword by Joe E. Brown. 

$2.00 


— mae ae From our backlist, the still popular = —_ am: au: 7 


Your shelves 


should include these 


HOLIDAY HIGHLIGHTS 
from COMET PRESS BOOKS 






IMMIGRANTS ALL-AMERICAN ALL 
by Jack Richmond 


Biographies of people who have immi 
grated to the United States and distin 
guished themselves in various fields, 
thereby enriching both the world and their 
adopted country. $2.75 


EASTERN EASTER IN THE HOLY LAND 
by Betty Busch 

An informal tour of Jerusalem, the Dead 
Sea, and the many surrounding historic 
places of worship which will prove of in 
terest to people of all faiths. $2.75 


TWO TOWELS AND AN ORANGE 
by Gwen E. Mallory and Iris Short 


When two American school teachers go 
off on a jaunt to Alaska, anything can and 
does happen. This account, amusing and 
interesting, will be fun for the entire 
family. $2.50 


BELLINGRATH 


AND OTHER FAMOUS GARDENS 
by Katherine MacLeod 


This beautifuly illustrated book intro 
duces the reader to well-known gardens 
throughout the world, and particularly to 
Bellingworth, the Alabama garden para 
dise. $1.50 


MY PUPILS AND | 
by Victor Maritzky 


A charming book of stories about Euro 
pean schoolboys —their pets and games, 
joys and fears—as told by their school 
master who loved and understood them 
Adults and children alike will be moved 
by these enchanting tales. Illus. $2.75 


GREAT SYMPHONIES: and... 

How to Recognize and Remember 
by Sigmound Spaeth BABIES NEED FATHERS, TOO 

“A new, more substantia! edition of the by Rhoda Kellogg 

| best of the popular guides to the enjoy- 

ment of classical music.’’.—New York Jour- “It would be a pit if only fathers wer 
nal-American ‘Written for the beginner, to ready Mrs. Kellogg's valuable contribu 
whether young or old The idea is to pro tion to patent-education. For the book 
vide program notes of the better-known will doubtless be as stimulating to mother | 
classical and romantic symphonies teachers, social workers and psychologist 
Library Journal $3.50 New York Herald Tribune ; 





20% If you havn't already received your 
su ate nonsense’ $8 COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Library for it today, Our 1955/56 catalogue is 


Disceua? aiso availabie free on request Dept WB 1155. 11 W. 42nd st, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Thoughts About the Integrity of a Library 


By W. Ward Fearnside 


|” baieearine EVER HAPPENED when I was a 
student in Germany. I arrived a few 

weeks after the chatter of blood purge guns 
had died away, I never saw a Je Ww molested, 
I never recognized a Gestapo agent. Every 
thing was so orderly, in fact, that one speck 
of difference that I did notice seemed trifling 

a row of empty hooks in the Bonn Univer 
sity Library. No, it was not censorship. The 
foreign newspapers that used to hang from 
those hooks could still be bought at the maga- 
zine stand in the square. The university li 
brary had put them away, perhaps not even a 
permanent change for the hooks were still 
there to remind us 

During the past decade, we in the United 
States have exchanged the menace of fascism 
for the threat of communism, and, as every 
reader of this periodical knows, our libraries 
now experience after incident for 
which feat of is the 
denominator. 


incident 


communism common 


I realize that other axes have been ground, 
too. Though the press has generally opposed 
censorship, the search for headlines has some 
times inspired and often magnified book 
banning incidents. Cries against “immoral” 
books are perennial, and the comic book pub 
lishers have created a difficult situation by 
interpreting liberty as license. My 
here is with book banning demands growing 
out of the American people's fear of commu 
nism. Many places—large cities such as Bos 
ton and San Antonio, small towns such as 


concern 


Ward Fearnside is Assistant Professor 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Brooksville, Florida, and Galion, Ohio—have 
witnessed this type of incident. Several of 
the arguments used by book purgers appear 
over and over again; I will suggest some 
answers to them 


A Library's Function 
in a Democracy 


Understanding the function of a library in 
a democracy is fundamental to any discussion 
of the problem of censorship. A library in a 
free society seeks to keep available to its users 
all knowledge which may be worth their at 
tention. The library is not a protagonist for 
some particular way of looking at life, rather 
it is for the users of libraries to be protago 
nists if they wish. Although libraries are 
nonpartisan, their practice is an affirmative 
support for free institutions since making 
free speech a reality is both a responsibility 
of librarians and a fundamental condition for 
democracy. Accordingly, the librarian tries, 
within the means available, to provide th 
best collection of all types of knowledge a 
cording to criteria which I would state like 
this 


Material chosen because the quality of the ma 


terial seems intrinsically worth attention, or, in 
other words, such material is “sound factual au 
thority 


Material produced by an author or organization 
which is important on account of the influence and 
power it wields on this earth 

Material included for the sake of 
completeness of a representative, 
quality in the library's holdings 


maintaining 
well balanced 
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Where material is acquired by gift instead 
of purchase, the principles governing the 
purchase of materials apply also in —s 
whether or not the gift should be accepted. 

Now, let us consider some of the argu- 
ments raised by individuals and groups urg- 
ing censorship of library materials 

First, sometimes it is contended that the 
taxpayers’ money should not be spent for 
purchasing material whose contents only a 
small minority of the taxpayers would ap- 
prove. This argument was advanced re cer- 
tain materials subscribed to by the Boston 
Public Library. The idea “I am a taxpayer” 
as a claim to some special right is a miscon- 
ception, and a very common one. In our 
society we are concerned with the rights of 
citizens, no matter whether the citizen is a 
taxpayer or too poor to pay any direct taxes 
at all. 

A public library, then, is an institution 
run in the interests of all citizens, and de- 
mocracy has no _ in its philosophy or its 
law which accords special rights to taxpayers. 
The ground for this argument can be shifted 
readily to a contention that material should 
not be purchased which the majority of citi- 
zens would not approve. This notion, if 
taken seriously, would denude library shelves 
of a good deal of material which is out of 
harmony with the views or interests of the 
majority P 

However, so far as the assumed views of 
citizens are concerned, there is no reason for 
supposing that they regard libraries as insti- 
tutions to indoctrinate rather than inform. 
After all, the fundamental assumption of the 
Constitution is that the people are to be 
trusted with facts of all kinds and that the 
majority of the people will accept truth and 
reject falsity so that a constructive govern- 
ment will result; the provisions for freedom 
of speech and assembly are to secure this 
philosophy 

So we see the voters—let alone self- 
appointed pressure groups or library trustees 

do not silence distasteful religious or po- 
litical ideas, for it is the privilege of the 
people to hear them so that they may choose 
the right and intelligently oppose the false. 
A library, great or small, is a neutral source 
of information in our society; it must be so 
since the trust of our society is not in the 
intelligence of censors but in the intelligence 
of citizens. I think our history for one hun- 
dred sixty-five years has justified this confi- 
dence. 

Secondly, some believe that libraries should 
install labels to warn the unwary of materials 
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classed as unreliable communist propaganda 
This is certainly an ineffective sop to out 
raged opinion, and an unwise one at that 
Of course, libraries should and do classify 
materials as seems appropriate, and, where 
the source and nature of material is not self- 
evident, it is desirable to make appropriate 
notations in the catalog. Specially devised 
labels for communist material are objection 
able because the library thereby loses face as 
a neutral and because the labels themselves 
provide a service to communism by giving it 
publicity and exciting curiosity 

I ~e *n to have a personal experience 
which fits this exactly. When I was a boy I 
read a book which referred to Marx as onc 
would refer to a writer with the general na 
ture of whose ideas the reader was assumed 
to be familiar, I was not familiar with Marx 
so I asked my father who Marx was, a ques 
tion he found highly unwelcome from his 
too-young son. The result was a rather pas 
sionate re ly. This obvious bias against a 
man of me ah I had never heard excited my 
curiosity and my sense of fair play: Marx 
should be given a hearing! I went to the li 
brary to secure his writings 

Another illustration of the perverseness of 
human nature is the “banned in Boston” phe 
nomenon which is a bookselling boom since 
the curious, fascinated by the opprobrium 
turn to see for themselves. In short, efforts to 


Don'T JOIN THE BOOK BURNERS, a hand printed 
poster, highlighted a display at Idaho State College 
featuring a volume of Karl Marx and Louis Hacker's 
The Triumph of American Capitalism. Also in- 
cluded were The Complete Jefferson, opened to Jef 
ferson's statement about freedom for libraries, other 
notable quotations, and Herblock’s famous cartoon 
about the librarian who has to worry about snoopers 
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introduce special labels into libraries should 
be met by explaining the library's standing 
as a neutral, and, further, pointing out that 
any practical consequences from such an ac- 
tion are likely to be the reverse of those 
intended 

Thirdly, pressure to remove communist or 
other publications to special shelves or stacks 
is a more serious problem. Such action is a 
form of censorship by social pressure regard- 
less of whether, as is easily the case, access 
to the special place is limited to approved 
readers, those who register themselves, and 
so on. Somerville, Massachusetts, had such 
an arrangement, but I do not know the con- 
ditions imposed on readers. Actions of this 
sort, beside revealing the library as a weather- 
vane of the times, damage the prestige of 
our free institutions by seeming to fear the 
dissemination of information. Segregation is 
a poor argument and it is hard to imagine 
anything more damaging to confidence in a 
source of information than the realization 
that some types of material are removed or 
suppressed, The practice of deleting mate- 
rials is renowned in the Soviet Union—Mar- 
vin A. Miller recounts a recent instance of 
deleting Lavrenty Beria from volume 204 of 
the Great Soviet Encyclopedia and substitut- 
ing an article on Bering Sea Whaling! This 
rather extreme action is not analogous except 
in the point that suppression of anything 
shakes confidence in all the remainder 


Research Requires Freedom 


Fourthly, groups favoring the banning of 
material need to appreciate that research re- 
quires freedom to examine the heretical as 
well as the approved. To cite my own ex- 
perience, I was assigned during World War 
Two to the "Special Legal Unit for Germany 
and Austria.” This unit worked in London 
using a library of Nazi laws and Nazi writ- 
ings assembled from the holdings of the 
British Museum and a number of other li- 
braries in England and Scotland; the mate- 
rials were the basis for reports on national 
socialist institutions for use by military gov- 
ernment. If the British libraries had been 
badgered and directed by a hue and cry that 
they were buying this or that Hitlerian ma- 
terial, then the work of study would have 
been impeded, So, it seems to me, it would 
be a disservice to the country for the librar- 
ies of the nation to reduce their holdings of 
material from communist sources ; the Ameri- 
can people cannot afford to put aside material 
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reflecting the nature and mentality of com- 
munism 

It is no answer to take up the idea of 
special stacks which we discussed above: we 
need a large body of informed people, an 
enlightened public, not enlightened research 
ers. It took the people of England, France, 
and the United States a long time to under 
stand the implications of national socialism ; 
likewise, the fact that communism is power 
ful in today’s world makes it desirable for 
the public to know as much as possible about 
this movement. The works of Lenin and the 
columns of Pravda are more enlightening 
than are editorials about communism. They 
should be read. In my view, our society has 
been obliged to expend enormous efforts 
combatting ideological movements in recent 
years and has ss disproportionately 
little effort in understanding them 


Damaging to Itself 


Fifthly, the assumption that reading com- 
munist literature is ideologically seductive is 
by no means correct. Although this would 
be an unsound point on which to found a 
library policy, the fact is that a great deal of 
communist literature is damaging to commu- 
nism when read by Americans——and this is 
a consideration understood by those whose 
concern with communism makes them will 
ing to infringe civil liberties. A celebrated 
instance of this situation was Mr. Malik’s 
speech before the United Nations which was 
widely recorded on television a few years 
ago. I give Mr. Malik credit for the acumen 
to realize that his scandalous falsehoods about 
the United States would not convince the 
people of this country that they were iniqui 
tous, but rather help convince the American 
people against communism which was indeed 
the reaction. I believe Mr. Malik really was 
speaking for home consumption by the people 
of the USSR and the people of Asia who do 
not know the truth ced the United States 
as Americans do. In other words, speeches 
addressed to one audience may be an embar 
rassment when they reach the ears of some 
other audience for whom they are not pri 
marily intended. 

Another example of this situation was 
Hitler's Mein Kampf, which for years was 
available in English only in a very much 
abridged (about half) translation. I am sure 
this was no cause for sorrow in national 
socialist quarters for that book was addressed 
iniedls to Germans and was bound to 
arouse Opposition to national socialism when 
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read by non-Germans. I read Mein Kampf 
in German in 1935 and it would have been 
good if the way had been open for more 
Americans to have done the same. Not Naz- 
ism but anti-Nazism would have been pro- 
moted: one may check this assertion by read- 
ing Mein Kampf today. 

These situations are not isolated cases. The 
great bulk of writing in newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and books accurately reflects the views 
of its authors in their time and place; the 
vision of seductive propaganda of diabolical 
cleverness may be occasionally confirmed, but 
it is not the rule. At least, I find the heavy 
bias of the Daily Worker eloquent against its 
views: it is not persuasive and the smallness 
of its circulation testifies to this fact. It has 
little importance in American opinion, though 
it should not be ignored since it is the domes- 
tic voice for a movement which is strong in 
the world. The same can be said of Pravda 
which the Boston Post urged should be 
dropped from the Boston Public Library— 
because, among other things, it cost $18 per 
year! 


Lack of Effectiveness 


Although lack of effectiveness of commu- 
nist literature is not a proper principle on 
which to rest library poli y, I think the as- 
sumption that material from communist 
sources is necessarily damaging is not correct 
and it should be denied. I do not say that all 
communist literature is a transparent affront 
to the American people, but I do say that 
some of it-—especially that not written for 
American consumption—is eloquent against 
communism when read in America. | think 
this fact is worth pointing out to people who 
have never looked at Pravda or similar ma- 
terials in the original or in translation and 
who are favoring communism by the pres- 
sures they intend to bring against it. 

Finally, groups seeking to restrict political 
expression overlook the damage they do by 
weakening the affirmative strength of Ameri- 
can institutions. Toleration of political ex- 
pression of the most extreme sort is more 
effective than suppression in a society whose 
institutions are strong enough to stand com- 
parison with others, We have such a society. 

It seems to me that the policies followed 
with respect to foreign radio broadcasts dur- 
ing the war supports this view which is, of 
course, the view held by Jefferson and other 
founders of our institutions. During the war 
millions of people in the free world were 
privileged to turn their radio knobs at will 
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and listening to enemy broadcasts was no 
offense, legal or social, even though some bu- 
reaucrat in his wisdom might see fit to do 
some “jamming.” I used to listen with de- 
light to Lord Haw Haw, whose very name 
indicated the public judgment. 

In Germany, however, the philosophy of 
freedom did not prevail and the government 
was ready with the ‘Law concerning Extra- 
ordinary Radio Regulations” issued on the 
very day war commenced. Listening to any 
non-German radio, even to Germany's allies, 
was an offense in Hitler's Germany. (For 
those wondering how such a law is enforce- 
able, a violator gets to know the “wrong” 
things and, eventually, he is apt to make a 
give-away slip.) Despite the eventual creation 
of “special courts” and the threat of fifteen 
years penal servitude, the courts were crowded 
with thousands of cases prosecuting illegal 
radio listening, a development showing that 
the German public could not be contained in 
this matter. Why? Because censorship and 
misrepresentation of defeats shook the faith 
of the German people in the reliability of 
their approved sources of information 

The moral inferiority of German censor- 
ship of hostile expression to the freedom 
practiced by England and United States in 
the last war seems significant to me. German 
censorship presumably suppressed a certain 
amount of unwelcome information: its price 
was in damaging the prestige of all the re- 
mainder of —— information. True, 
Goebbels and Company compounded their 
difficulties by utter disrespect for truth which 
was eventually realized, but the fact that the 
German was not at liberty to listen to his foe 
while the Briton was freely permitted to do 
so also was an element in the attitudes which 
prevailed. The British retained faith in the 
reports of their government even in dark 
hours of the war. Where all shades of opin- 
ion are freely available, the public will have 
the confidence that comes from nothing being 
concealed: it is more than a source of pride, 
it is a source of affirmative strength in our 
society. 

Though I deplore every attempt to ban 
material from libraries for political or religi- 
ous reasons, I am realistic enough to doubt 
whether library policies have ever created a 
revolution or warded one off. Still, those 
interested in libraries are accountable for 
whatever influence they do possess, and the 
importance of library controversies certainly 
goes far beyond the ranks of library users. 
Suppose that a few books and periodicals are 
banned from libraries, a few labels are put 
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on, or that scholars are told to show their 
credentials before entering the closed stacks 
in the basement, surely inconveniences such 
as these are but an ineffective irritant to the 
actual course of communism 


All controversies of this nature and | 
think librarians should point this out when 
ever the topic arises—have their real effect 
in the morale of the American people. Free 
dom is attractive and pleasant to live with. 
Incidents which show we don't dare tolerate 
all types of political expression are incidents 
which becloud our freedom, and thereby 
damage one of the most attractive features 
that our society has to offer. Even the com 
munists recognize that our free institutions 
have their own strength, and one of their 
techniques consists of undermining this 
strength by creating doubt as to the reality 
of our freedom: the worker is not free but a 

wage slave,’ the Negro is not free but dis 

criminated against and disenfranchised, the 
press 1s not free but the captive of capital 
They would /ike to add that our libraries 
are not free but biased persecutors of their 
ideology. 

I believe the affirmative strength of the 
American system is the thing most at stake in 
each particular incident which arises through 
out the country which has suppression of 
some political or religious opinion as its ob 
jective. For example, excluding Victor L 
Berger, a duly elected Socialist Representa 
tive, from Congress in 1919 spared those 
who found opinions of this man scandalous 
trom hearing thos« opinions for a few years 
The importance of the 
act of exclusion; had he been allowed to sit, 
I am sure I never would have known even 
that he had a As he was forbidden 
from sitting, ‘hat action is still on the tongues 
of men, still recorded in books and still avail 
able to those who will create moral doubt 
with the argument, “You see, your freedom 
is not as represented capital really will not 
tolerate socialism.’ The series of book ban 
ning directives issued by the United States 
State Department as a result of pressure from 
Senator Joe McCarthy is a more recent epi 
sode with the same end result of injurious 
controversy. In February 1953 the 184 
United States Information Service libraries 
abroad were directed to ban books by com 
in March, 


contro 


incident was in the 


seat 


munists and fellow travelers, and 

the ban was extended to books by 
versial persons.” The situation was put back 
into balance in July 1953 by a directive de 
claring, among other things, controversial 
books acceptable. These gyrations doubtless 
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impressed far greater numbers in world 
opinion than ever frequented USIS libraries 
What kind of security was attained by this 
tarnishing of the freedom for which America 
stands? In short, book banning incidents are 
wholly ineffective to protect our society from 
communism ; rather, they are incidents which 
injure the prestige of our libraries and our 
democratic institutions 

In my view, our libraries are not removed 
from political or social policy; they /ave an 
ideological task. That task is to uphold our 
free institutions. It is not a duty which can 
be performed by failing to make effective 
the free speech upon which our Constitution 
is founded 





WE, THE PEOPLE, a display at the Eugene, Ore 
gon, High School library, started with pieces of 
black and white construction paper folded to repre 


sent walls of a room. A hand whittled table and 
bench, with seated pipe-cleaner figures, were placed 
in the center of the “room,” beneath a parchment 
reproduction of the Constitution which was the 
display’s focal point 


a 
STORY HOUR 


I like to watch a child's eyes 

As “‘once-upon-a-time” I tell; 

For these are magic words 

That seem to cast a spell 

They instantly bring smiles and sighs 
Of satisfaction, when 

I turn a page or two 

A new story to begin 


Deep, deep within each limpid pool 
Of eyes—hazel, brown, or blue, 

A little bit of Fairyland 

Comes slowly back to you 

For eyes have ways of looking 
Straight into Make-Believe, 

While the storyteller has the joy 
Of the wondrous tale to weave 


MARGARET S. Rippie, Librarian 
Sanger Avenue Elementary School 
Waco, Texas 
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This Was A Public Library 





“FEW OF OUR GENERATION a a public library 
est white marble palace 


lage collection of books to the gran 


from the humblest vil 


without a lift of the 


heart, both in thankfulness that it is there and in determination to do our share in 
preserving the shelter that it gives to the seeds of intellectual life.”’ 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


The Stronghold of Freedom 


You can help rebuild Connecticut's flood stricken libraries by giving books 
which you have enjoyed reading that are now unused, but still in good condition 
on your home library shelves or stored away in your attic. 

Share your books with others. Give to the Book Flood Relief Collection now 


being assembled at your Public Library. 


HIS PHOTOGRAPH of the ruined Seymour, 
Connecticut, Public Library, with its 
quietly eloquent heading, appeared in a Con- 
necticut newspaper as shown above, with the 
Connecticut Library Association's words in 
behalf of flood-stricken libraries and Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher's impressive statement in 
favor of libraries 
Seymour holds the grim distinction of be- 
ing the only town in the flood-swept state of 
Connecticut which lost a library in its entirety. 
Other Eastern towns had libraries which suf- 
fered varying degrees of damage. But at Sey- 
mour, the library was reduced to an unrecog- 
nizable pile of rubble. Nothing at all was 
saved from the wrecked building whose steel, 
brick, and masonry structure crumpled like 
paper in swirling waters 
Not the least of the damage was the book 
loss——the library's entire collection of some 
10,000 books was washed away with the 
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The Connecticut Library Association 


flood. Many of the items were irreplacable 
Among these were files of the Seymour Re: 

ord, once a thriving local weekly, and a colle: 

tion of early nineteenth century novels by Ann 
Stephens, with their frankly detailed history 
of Seymour and its residents 


Local history was not the only casualty 
Important reference staples them 
H. W. Wilson Company publications dating 
as far back as 1908—-were among the losses 


In accordance with its long tradition of 
service to libraries, The Wilson Company has 
been happy to aid the Seymour Public Library 
by replacing the more recent volumes of Wil 
son cataloging and indexing services to which 
it subscribed. In so doing, the ¢ ompany joins 
the score of Connecticut and other communi 
ties which are again inundating the Seymour 
Public Library—this time with a flood of 
books and other contributions. We urge li 
braries everywhere to follow suit 


among 
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HE CALIFORNIA INSTITUTION FOR MEN 
(usually referred to as CIM) is one of the 
more significant social institutions of our time. 
There are many who believe that this mini- 
mum custody prison in Southern California 
represents a great stride forward in the field of 
penology. Certainly, the scientist must see in 
CIM a great laboratory, a great opportunity 
for a significant social experiment 

CIM is becoming better known every year. 
The man behind the pioneering CIM idea, 
the executive superintendént of the institu- 
tion, Kenyon J. Scudder, has written a book 
about it called Prisoners Are People. A mo- 
tion picture based on this book will be called 
“Unchained.”’ 

Librarians may be interested in the type of 
library service that has developed in the CIM 
atmosphere: the user of the CIM library is a 
man in the process of returning to normal 
community procedure. A strong effort is 
made to give him the feeling that he is using 
a normal community library, to make him feel 
at ease in the library atmosphere 

The CIM library is primarily an open-shelf 
library. The men who roam these shelves 
probably have more time to read and a greater 
inclination to read than they ever had before 
These men usually have particular need of 
freedom from tension and monotony, and 
self-knowledge for self-direction 

The majority of CIM men are first offend- 
ers. The librarian at CIM often sees the ef 
fects of books and the library idea becoming 
part of a man’s environment for the first time 

In every way I can think of, I try to give 
these men at least a glance at what's in a li- 
brary. I have every nonvocational school class 
(even the semi-literate, below fourth graders ) 
come in for a study hour at least once a week. 
The vocational school men are constantly re- 
ferred to the technical books in the library. 

Before a man is through with CIM, he has 
been well exposed to the library—a com- 
munity-centered library. There are music 
hours, chess tournaments, showings of select- 
ed documentary films, presentations of taped 


Abe Oppenheim is Librarian of the California Institution 
for Men, Chino, California 
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Diversion and Direction 
THE CIM LIBRARY IDEA 
By Abe Oppenheim 


drama and readings. Some 600 men have 
seen a televised championship boxing bout in 
the library. The big idea is to expose men as 
often as possible to what's in a + to to get 
them to come into the library and make con- 
tact with the library idea again and again. 

This frequent impingement, this aware- 
ness-making of the library idea, does finally 
build up in the consciousness of many a man: 
it finally comes to him as an actual fact that 
the library Aas information about alcoholism, 
religion, nature, art, science, vocational or so- 
cial guidance, family problems, or hobby 
work; that the library is concerned with a 
world of things. And he finds himself com- 
ing to the library somewhat aware of the ways 
and means implicit in the library idea. He 
finds himself impelled now by complex needs 
for recreation, for inspiration, for such insight 
and outlook as he may be helped to by books, 
(Or he may just come around to look at the 
pictures in a magazine or check a baseball 
average in the almanac. ) 

When a man enters the CIM library, the 
first thing to catch his eye may well be the 
hobby showcase, exhibiting handicraft and 
other hobby specimens and a variety of hobby 
books. They cover vast areas of possible in- 
terests, hints at a richer life. To supplement 
the stock of how-to-do-it books, I obtained 
original patterns for certain types of wood- 
word and leatherwork projects and had these 
patterns mimeographed. Stapled ‘ogether, 
they circulate as pamphlets 

Along with the how-to-do-it books are in- 
troductions to nature study, music, art, chess, 
writing, theater arts, etc. To help inspire 
serious interests in such arts and avocations 
as acting, scene-design, playwriting, and pup- 
petry (which are basically group activities ) 
there is a growing drama collection. By means 
of comprehensive anthologies, it already in- 
cludes several hundred stage, radio, TV, and 
screen plays. Play reading is stressed because 
so many plays are valuably concerned with 
significant human relations problems in mean- 
ingful contexts. 


The interest shown in nature-study books 
and related science books is understandable. 
Men under certain kinds of stress often show 
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suddenly awakened interest in the apparently 
clean, sane, peacefulness of nature. And the 
outdoor life is, of course, a normal male in- 
terest. CIM maintains six forestry camps 
where many men put in some time. We main- 
tain a plentiful supply of the remarkable year- 
books issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. In the camp environment, 
particularly, such books may well help incline 
some men toward the agricultural life, or af- 
ford worth-while hobbies. 

As censor of vy roan ad submitted for 
outside ication, I have become well aware 
of the values of writing as an emotional! outlet 
for men in prison. Here again is a health- 
promoting hobby that the library encourages. 

The hobbyist who strains the library's re- 
sources to the utmost is the art man. Because 
of its limited budget the CIM library has to 
depend on the State Library for loans of ex- 
pensive art books-—and it's usually difficult to 
explain to the modern art enthusiast why we 
cannot have for permanent reference the pub- 
lications of Shallons or the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. (One of these days an escapee will 
claim that he only wanted to get an art book. ) 
I am trying to pes “one by building a pic- 
ture collection. (Here the art sections in Lite 
magazine are particularly useful.) Because of 
its excellent lighting, the CIM library is a nat- 
urally fine art gallery and the art men are 
happy about that. 


Making Life Worth While 


Some men seem to discover books with pro- 
found cultural interests—books that work so 
well for certain minds in the job of making 
life worth while. These men find for the first 
time in their lives an awareness of ideas in 
books, big ideas that they can easily grasp— 
and ideas that show them how good their 
minds actually are. Many of them are ideas 
that lead to value searching and weighing, 
and perhaps to a certain measure of unchain- 
ing. It is interesting to see how, now and 
then, a book on art history or nature study will 
do the job you might reasonably expect from 
a book on religion, psychology, or philosophy. 

Certain how-to-do-it books concerned with 

interests seem to play as significant a 
role in the lives of some men as religion, phi- 
losophy, or the fine arts do in the lives of 
others. Deep in a how-to-do-it book, a man 
often will push himself beyond his supposed 
reading ability. (The plentiful illustrations 
and sketches are usually helpful.) Only fic- 
tion, as far as I have observed, has been re- 
sponsible for more “over-reaching.”” (And 
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fiction reading seems to be the most effective 
prison pressure reliever. ) 

Often, books in the how-to-do-it area can 
help evoke the beginning of a certain sense of 
achievement, of a confidence that can carry 
with it the very meaning of life. I have seen 
several men seize upon hobby work as a life- 
line—a means toward earning a livelihood as 
well as a means of coming into the meaning 
of living. 

We are aware of the library's position as an 
institutional focal point and try to increase its 
“firing-power”’ for life- and self-discovery, as 
a materials center for life-enrichment, as an 
incliner of individuals—especially the avoca- 
tionally bankrupt—toward interests and hob- 
bies that may answer their particular needs. 

Some 50° of eye-level glass panels on top 
of our nonfiction shelving make possible eye- 
catching, horizon-expanding, exhibits. These 
constant displays serve as visual aids to learn- 
ing and reading incentives, supplementing 
the art-gallery aspect of the library. The li- 
brary is also on its way toward developing a 
sort of nature museum by way of rock, butter- 
fly, leaf, wood, etc., specimens. There is even 
an excellent model of a dinosaur, known as 
Danny. 

The library tries to be a pleasant, friendly 
lace and some comfort to all. There is a 
rowsing area, club style, with lounge furni- 

ture and some plants. The tile class has sup- 
plied colorful tile vases that also serve as book 
ends, The nursery supplies greenery all year 
‘round, The library has a wide-open look, no 
entrance gates, etc. And no QUIET signs. 

Engendering the permissive atmosphere 
and of linking it with the library idea is im- 
portant. The first big point of the library idea 
is that it can help ease the strain of living by 
increasing sources of diversion. I try to be 
an easy-to-approach, “‘open-shelf”’ librarian, 
something of a genial host who is enthusiastic 
about all the good things in the library and 
eager to see those good things come into a 
man’s life. 

Most of these men have “been around,” as 
they say, but it is amazing how much they 
have missed—-particularly intimations of a 
good life for which they do have capacities 
Again and again a man will let you know that 
it took him a long time to get to it, but this 
new-found interest certainly was a “natural” 
for him. You seem to play the percentages 
Give a man enough interests and he may find 
heart and inspiration for better ways to solve 
his problems than alcoholism, etc. 

A great many ways and means for getting 
men and books (attitudes, feelings, ideas) 
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together are always being tried. The popula- 
tion of CIM is always changing. Most men 
are around less than two years. There is a 
constant stream of new faces, new men to be 
contacted (so often for the first time in their 
lives) by the library idea. 

Many men get the reading habit soon 
enough, in prison The free man who sneered 
that someday he might read a book may well 
find reading a stark necessity in a prison, In 
the relaxing, quiet reading of a book, rest- 
less, incarcerated men can sometimes lose a 
mounting tension, the insistent pressure of 
an emotion, the vague bitterness of a corro 
sive hatred. In the gradually achieved seren 
ity, there is often found a certain’ at-ease”’ 
feeling that can even heal as it refreshes. In- 
terestingly enough, men who balk at discuss- 
ing a problem with a counsellor will some- 
times accept the impersonality of a “book 
consultation.” 

Such reading can make possible escape into 
the de-tensing world of recreational interests. 
In fact, the whole library can serve as a how- 
to-do-it encyclopedia on how-to-do-time in 
prison—how to make good time out of hard 
time 

Library-suggested recreational interests 
often put a man in the company of self- 
improvement interests. But the library idea 
at CIM is not only the matter of diversion 
by reading, by stimulated hobby interests, et« 
It also includes some understanding of the 
concept of life-long self-improvement. The 
library is presented as a place to which a man 
can take part of his inquiry into the adjust 
ment and other problems which every man 
must meet, for the rest of his life 

When one considers the abnormal stimu 
lation of their situation, the prompting by 
the group therapy program, and the individ- 
ual and nondirective counselling, etc., one 
should not be surprised by the fact that prison 
time does become for some men a time of 
intensive stock-taking. Sometimes their lives 
suddenly become question marks — the kind 
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of question marks that often open books 
otherwise beyond their comprehension. 

This is particularly noticeable in the men 
coming fresh from a California Department 
of Corrections reception-guidance center ad- 
jacent to CIM. This center (one of two) ts 
a remarkable social laboratory where men are 
given intensive individual and group guid- 
ance by a trained staff, I believe its possibili- 
ties go far beyond the scope of ae: 

Men coming from the guidance center, 
particularly the first offenders who usually 
come to CIM, are somewhat torn up by the 
psychological impact, by the initial shock of 
state prison incarceration, At the guidance 
center each man is subjected to the scrutiny 
and testing of a sociologist, a psychologist or 
psychiatrist, a vocational counselor, a social 
living counselor, etc. for 60 to 90 days, In 
his cell, he is of course under the eyes of the 
correctional officer 

A chaplain gives religious counseling and 
of course just this, if nothing else, may well 
help change the 1984 aspect of prison for 
men. Then too, there are men who 
want to take full advantage of every profes 
sional service offered and only bemoan the 
fact that they could not get this service before 
they got in trouble. Many men didn't even 
know such testing and guidance was possible. 

Quite often, through their guidance center 
experience, the men have been somewhat 
raked over. Sometimes, the soil is ready for 
Here, certainly, is a good time for vari- 
ous ideas, including the ideas found in books, 
to activate the thoughts in the hidden recesses 
of men's minds including forgotten, per- 
haps never before discovered sensibilities, 
bringing them into motion 


some 


seed 


Many men will tell you that they do a lot 
of thinking when they go back to their cells 
for the long lock-up, for that long evening 
and night alone with themselves—'‘‘and read 
ing comes real easy then,” as one man re 
marked 

The CIM library makes a very strenuous 
effort to be an orienting factor—a guidance 
as well as a prison pressure-reliever 
in the lives of these men. Most certainly, the 
library stresses direction as well as diversion 
This necessity of orientation for self develop 
ment is implicit in much that the library does 


factor 


As often as possible, in as many ways as 
possible, I point out that the library is a col- 
lection of the basic ideas and attitudes of 
mankind effectively concentrated in books. I 
try to bring to the attention of the men the 
fact that the uses of this collection can be 
come as significant as they make them 
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Bookvertising (and what it can mean) has 
probably left its mark on many a man passing 
through CIM. The men have been finding li- 

advertising squibs on the backs of their 
laundry slips, clothing adjustment forms, etc. 
At eleven each night, before the institutional 
radio signs off, they hear the library-spon- 
sored, taped program called, “At The End of 
the Day,” closing the day with a song, a bit 
of verse, a pleasant thought—and a library 
ug. It took three years to find a man with 
just the right “cool-hand-upon-the-brow” 
voice, with just the right type of southern ac- 
cent. The program is proving very a. 
Over fifty individual programs are already 
taped. 

These plugs (like the laundry slip squibs, 
etc.) keep reminding the men to relax with a 
good book, to pleasure-read, to read for fun, 
to be at ease with a good book. 

Several “At Ease’’ fiction booklists have 
been put on the backs of laundry slips. Men 
are advised to “freshen up’ with a relaxing 
reading hour. They are advised to take a 
“mind-washing” that will relieve them of 
some of the “‘stress-grime’’ in the (prison) 
air. 


Orientation Discussions 


Last year, I experimented with a series of 
Saturday morning library orientation discus- 
sions sieetiedl as, “What's in a Library and 
What For.” These discussions were con- 
cerned with introducing men to various areas 
of knowledge and to key representative titles 
in each area. This was followed by a similar 
series concerned with “The Big Ideas’ in 
each of the various fields of knowledge and 
the books that can give the “big picture’’ of 
the “big ideas.” 

However, so far the greatest assistance that 
the library can give to the nonreader, poor 
reader, and illiterate (functional, etc.) is a 
plentiful supply of magazines rich in pic- 
torial matter. That is the library's ‘picture 
book” department. I have been very much 
impressed by the particular values of maga- 
zine reading. So often, a semi-literate seems 
to get more for his world out of a ten-minute 
perusal of a well illustrated magazine than 
most men will get out of a book. 

A very important part of the picture col- 
lection project that we are embarked on is 
concerned with the let binding of ex- 
ceptionally well illustrated articles from Life, 
Look, Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, Holi- 





day, etc. These articles are often greatly ap- 
preciated by our semi-literate men. 

One of my activities as a rather non- 
alcoholic librarian has been sponsorship of 
Alcoholics Anonymous at CIM. In this capac- 
ity I not only have learned to appreciate the 
art of making home brew but also have 
learned to appreciate the books of such writ- 
ers as Norman Vincent Peale and Harry Over- 
street for what they can do for some people. 
On trips to outside AA meetings looking for 
—s I kept hearing the philosophy of 

eale, etc., expounded (often with interesting 
ae) by men who have come to a deeply 
elt acceptance of certain facts of life—men 
who may never have heard of Dr. Peale but 
who had /ived into the working facts, the 
life-craft so well popularized by Dr. Peale 
and others. These facts are more acceptable, 
more palatable to the men when presented 
the AA humanized way, but writers like Peale 
do make their points. 


I have been very serious about exposing 
CIM men to good books on popular psychol 
ogy, religion, social living, etc., for what they 
can do, categorized and publicized as “‘life 
building books.” They circulate very well 
They mean Plato, Spinoza, Kant, and Hegel 
to some men. Men reading them evidently 
do feel they are doing some positive thinking, 
some positive, more confident, living 

I hope to get these books even better read 
by interesting the CIM correction officers in 
this category. By means of the in-service 
training program, a list of these “‘life-build 
ing” seeks is brought to the attention of each 
officer. At the bottom of the list, the officer 
is told: 

We would appreciate it if, after reading any of 
the above, you would indicate on a slip of paper 
points or sections you would consider most helpful 
to the inmates. Please make these recommendations 
as specific as possible, both as to the content of the 
Soak ol as to the type of inmate you would con- 
sider each point most applicable to. 

Recently, a newly appointed associate war- 
den from a neighboring state, wondering 
about how much of a library program he 
should offer, consulted me. I tried to drive 
home these points: 

In all prisons, = jails, etc.—even in the best 
of them—men are under pressure. They are ‘con 
victs” shut up in a prison, waiting for release to a 
life as “‘ex-convicts.” Prisoners are people—under 
pressures that most free people cannot very well 
imagine. 

Some prison authorities believe in having the 
screws turned down. 

Others are aware of the ways in which these 
pressures hinder rehabilitation efforts 

(Continued on page 255) 
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A Correctional Institution’s Library Service’ 
By Charles ]. Perrine 


HE LIBRARY IN A CORRECTIONAL INSTI- 

TUTION must be conceived as a cultural 
center for the community of men within 
prison walls, If it is to be worth its salt, then 
its influence must permeate all aspects of 
institutional life mh be functionally related 
to the needs, interests, hopes, and aspirations 
of the population using its services. 

Such a cultural center is not to be confused 
with a room full of books. Nor is it to be 
confused with a collection of discards donated 
by miscellaneous agencies, well meaning citi- 
zens, or even public libraries, with the hope 
that some miraculous catalytic agent will 
transmute the strange mixture into an elixir 
of effective library services 

Such a center also cannot be confused with 
a book-filled room supervised by an already 
overworked and fs rete a 8 educational 
staff whose supervision is limited to a sur- 
reptitious look-in between classes to see that 
proper order and discipline is being main- 
tained in the library proper. 


The library as a cultural center must serve 
as a guidance agency with the ultimate aim 
of establishing good reading habits and pro- 
viding services which will inculcate in the 
individual a realization of the practical value 
of reading as a positive nod wise use of 
leisure time and as a means for self-develop- 
ment vocationally and in his pattern of living. 

The implications of this concept of the 
institutional library as a cultural center func- 
tioning as a guidance agency would seem to 
indicate the necessity of the following con- 
cepts and techniques as essential develop- 
ments in programs and practices devoted to 
stimulating the use of books and library 
services 

Provision for a variety of attractively bound 
books of fiction and biography through which the 
inmate may gain some perception into ways of life 
previously beyond his sphere of knowledge 

Collections of technical and reference books in 
the trades, business, and agricultural sciences, which 
will provide some opportunity for vocational guid- 
ance and ameliorate the stagnation of prison life 

Books on arts and crafts leading to wise and 
purposeful use of leisure-time pursuits wherein 


* An address delivered at the Third Annual Workshop 
Program for Directors of Education in New Jersey Institu 
tions, held at the Public and School Library Services 
Bureau, Trenton, New Jersey on March 11, 1955 

Dr. Perrine is Director of Education, New Jersey Re 
formatory, Bordentown, New Jersey 
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latent talents may be developed constructively and 
profitably 

Record collections, classical music groups, and 
recorded musical programs wherein the fantasies 
of confined men may be sublimated and enriched 

Picture and pamphlet collections emphasizing 
ideas in designs, colors, and decorations and which 
provide for esthetic growth and development 

Informal lectures on trades and vocations, world 
politics, arts and crafts, literature, job hunting, and 
psychology 

Since many men have never known the satisfac 
tion of family life, there should be definite provi 
sion for books about normal happy families which 
dramatize the emotional satisfactions to be gained 
from being a member of a family, being happily 
married, and finding one’s satisfaction in service to 
others 

The regimentation and stagnation of institutional 
life create in the men an intense longing for action 
and an interest in themselves and their own mental 
processes. The provision of recognized and un 
controversial books on religion, philosophy, psy 
chology, physiology, on special problems such as 
alcoholism, anxiety, and fears offer safety values 
whereby tensions and hostilities may be released 
through vicarious reading experiences 

Discussion groups on the great books and on 
mental hygiene leading to further reference and 
collateral reading 

Short educational and travel films supplemented 
by a variety of good newspapers and magazines 
will fulfill the function of bringing the outside 
world into the prison community and assist the men 
to keep abreast of contemporary life in the com 
munity 

A liberal library schedule which permits the 
maximum use of library facilities consistent with 
security regulations but which is voluntary and al 
lows the individual to borrow as few or as many 
books as he pleases 

All books on open shelves directly available to 
patrons with the exception of standard reference 
works 

Display of colorful book jackets, seasonal pic 
tures, art work, and murals contributed by the men 
themselves which depict outstanding scenes from 
literature 

The development of subsidiary libraries in vari 
ous wings Of in various treatment centers within 
the institution 


The issuance of library bulletins with cartoons, 
illustrations, book reviews written from the inmate 
point of view to stimulate further reading, and 
articles explaining the various library services avail 
able to the men of the institution 

The provision for a standard library section regu 
larly set aside in the institutiona] newspaper which 
would be devoted to announcements and current 
library developments 


Regular and continuous consultation and resource 
contacts with the state, county, and local libraries 
for assistance, especially in the area of techniques 
and devices for the motivation of reading 


(Continued on page 252) 
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John Bartlett and His Quotation Book 


1855-1955 


By John David Marshall 


LITTLE OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
on the Harvard campus when anyone 
had difficulty finding a book or a quotation, 
the customary advice was “Ask John Bart- 
lett.” Bartlett owned the University Book 
S:ore in Cambridge and was adept at locating 
books and quotations for Harvard professors 
and students who frequently came to the 
bookstore to talk of books and things bookish. 
So anxious was Bartlett to merit his reputa- 
tion as a finder of quotations that he began 
to keep a commonplace-book out of which 
grew his famous Familiar Quotations, first 
published in 1855. The thirteenth and cen- 
ternnial edition of this well known and much- 
loved reference work is scheduled to come 
from the presses of Little, Brown and Com- 
pany of Boston on November 14th this year. 
The son of William and Susan (Thacher) 
Bartlett, John Bartlett ' was born on June 14, 
1#20, in Plymouth, Massachusetts. His pater- 
nal grandfather and father were both sea 
captains, and his maternal grandfather, Dr. 
James Thacher, was a surgeon and historian 
of the Revolutionary War period. At the age 
of three, John Bartlett was able to read his 
mother a verse from the Bible. At nine he 
had read the entire book aloud. His formal 
education was limited to the public schools 
in Plymouth, but his reading, during child- 
hood and in later life, was prodigious and 
diy erse. 

In 1836 at the age of sixteen he was em- 
ployed by the owner of the University Book- 
store in Cambridge. This employment was 
for him equal to a college education; for, 
while working in the bookstore, he came to 
know and to love books. Thirteen years later, 
at the age of twenty-nine, he became the 
owner himself and began his career in pub- 
lishing. 

‘The bookstore opposite the Harvard Col- 
leg« buildings had published the works of 
many New England writers, Bartlett made 
the establishment the center for the cultured, 
weil read men of the college community. In 
the next few years thirty-six textbooks, many 
of them Greek or Latin classics, were pub- 
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lished by the little store. In 1854 The Har- 
vard Magazine was added to his manifold 
literary activities. Thoreau and Emerson were 
only two of many distinguished contributors 

The Civil War interrupted Bartlett's pub- 
lishing career, but in 1863, having (in 1859) 
disposed of his store and newly returned 
from the Navy, he joined the publishing 
house of Little, Brown and Company. By 
1878 he had become a senior partner in the 
firm, a position he held until his retirement 
in 1889. 

On December 3, 1905, at the age of eighty- 
five, John Bartlett died at his Brattle Street 
home in Cambridge, where a year before his 
wife, Hannah Staniford Willard, the grand 
daughter of Harvard's thirteenth president, 
had died. For a man whose schooling ended 
at sixteen he had received many academic 
honors. In 1871 Harvard conferred the de 
gree of Master of Arts upon him. He was 
an honorary member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 

A disciple of Izaak Walton, Bartlett pre 
pared the second American edition of The 
Compleat Angler, a reprint of Major's fourth 
edition, He is the author of New Method of 
Chess Notation (1857), The Shakespeare 
Phrase Book (1882), Catalog of Books on 
Angling, including Ichthyology, Pisciculture, 
Fisheries and Fishing Laws (1882; sup 
plement 1886), Complete Concordance to 
Shakespeare's Dramatic Works and Poem: 
(1894). However, John Bartlett’s chief ac 
complishment and his chief claim to fame 
is his Familiar Quotations. 

Bartlett had an omnivorous appetite for 
reading. His memory was unusually reten- 
tive. As his circle of literary friends widened, 
it had become a common practice to “ask 
Bartlett” if an apt quotation was wanted, if 
an argument needed settling, or if the origin 
of a quotation was in doubt. The correct 
answer was always forthcoming. He was 
erg at the reputation that his scholarship 

ad acquired, and before long had begun 
keeping the notebook of familiar quotations 
mentioned above. In 1855 he published this 
collection as a 295-page book. 
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The preface to the first edition of this 
work is dated at Cambridge, Massachusetts 
in May 1855. ‘The object of this work,” 
the compiler wrote, “is to show, to some ex- 
tent, the obligations our language owes to 
various authors for numerous phrases and fa- 
miliar quotations which have Seotene ‘house- 
hold words.’”’ The collection, Bartlett con- 
tinues, was originally made without any view 
of publication, but was published with the 
“hope that it may be found a convenient 
book of reference.” Should the volume be 
favorably received, he went on, ‘endeavors 
will be made to make it more worthy of the 
approbation of the public in a future edi- 
aon. * 

That Bartlett's slim little book of 295 pages 
proved worthy of the public’s approval is at 
once evident. The first edition of Familiar 
QOnotations sold out its 1,000 copies in less 
than three months. The second edition, sixty- 
three pages longer, proved equally popular 
By 1858 the third edition had grown to 446 
almost twice the size of the first vol 
ume. The fourth edition (480 pages) ap- 
peared in 1863; the fifth and sixth (778 
pages each), in 1868 and 1874; the seventh 
(864 pages), in 1875; the eighth (904 
pages), in 1882. The ninth and last edition 
compiled by Bartlett contained 1,158 pages 
and was issued in 1891. Of this plump vol 
ume Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote that he 
found it “convenient, indispensable and al 
together admirable.” 


pages 


The first three editions bear the imprint of 
J. Bartlett, Cambridge, Massachusetts; later 
editions bear the imprint of Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. At least two reprint 
companies have issued the book, and in 1953 
an abridged paper back edition, based on the 
twelfth edition edited by Kathleen 
Sproul, was published by Permabooks. Ac- 
cording to Nathan Haskell Dole, the nine 
editions edited by Bartlett ‘‘attained a sale 
of three hundred thousand copies before Mr 
Bartlett's death.” 


and 


The tenth revised and enlarged edition of 
Bartlett's Familiar Quotations (1,454 pages) 
was published in 1914 with Nathan Haskell 
Dole as editor. Of this edition the Chicago 
Tribune wrote, 

We can live without dictionaries or without ency 
clopedias, but where is the writer who can live 
without Bartlett's Familiar Ouotation 


Almost a quarter of a century later in 1937, 
the eleventh edition was released. Chris- 
topher Morley, whose novel Parnassus on 
Wheels is almost a quotation book itself, and 
Louella D. Everett, noted for her “Queries 
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and Answers’ department in the New York 
Times Book Review, served as editors of the 
eleventh edition and continued the great tra 
dition of Bartlett and Dole. In this fat vol 
ume's 1,578 pages some 20,000 quotations 
are to be found. It was of this edition that 
Henry Seidel Canby said, 

I don't know any better reading than this book 
which doesn't mean that it isn't an excellent ref 


erence volume also. But so few reference volumes 
are human 


Centennial Edition 


The year 1948 witnessed the publication 
of the twelfth edition with Morley and Ever- 
ett again as editors, They had thought, ac 
cording to Mr. Morley’s preface to this edi- 
tion, that the 1937 Bartlett would last until 
1960; but by 1940 "Man in his Penultimate 
War was saying words that had to be re 
corded.”’ * Sit Winston Churchill—to single 
out one whose words needed to be recorded 

was not represented by a single quotation 
in 1937. The 1948 edition, however, con- 
tains sixty entries under Sir Winston's name 
Without doubt the 1955 edition will contain 
sixty-plus entries. 

Mr. Morley also pointed out in 1948 that 
the year 1955 will be the centennial year of 
Bartlett's and “presumably the book should 
be revised from end to end at that time, but 
nothing is now certain in this uncertain 
world.” ° So it was good to see the announce 
ment in the July 9, 1955, issue of Publishers’ 
Weekly that the thirteenth and centennial 
edition of Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, re 
vised by the editorial staff of Little, Brown, 
is scheduled for publication on November 14 
According to the same announcement almost 
113,500 entries will be found in its 1,068 
page 5 

In format a number of changes have been 
made which make the new 


edition much 


easier to use 


On each page the left-hand column has been 
designated “a” and the right-hand column “b,” so 
the index references are now two columns instead 
of full pages. Each page of the index carries run 
ning heads showing the first and last entry on the 
page, a technique which is so useful and familiar 
in the telephone directory 

The authors are now all in chronological order 
Ancient authors and non-English authors which 
formerly were in the back section of the book have 
been included in the main text. All works are 
given chronologically and are dated whenever pos 
sible. This has required extensive revision in the 
placing of entries of such authors as Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Longfellow, Browning, etc. Dat 
ing of works has also been done in the footnotes 
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The revision has resulted in such improved 
representation as the following: The whole classics 
section has increased from 53 to 73 pages. Impor- 
tant authors now included for the first time include 
Theogais, Xenophon, Catullus, Boethius. Shake- 
speare has increased from 76 to 88 pages. Other 
authors whose work is better represented include 
John Donne (from 2 columns to 7); Jefferson 
(from 2 columns to 7); Blake (4 columns to 9); 
Linco! (9 columns to 12); Melville and Mark 
Twain (4 columns to 12); Lewis Carroll (4 col- 
umns to 8); W. 8. Gilbert; Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (one entry to 4 columns); Henry James, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Finlay Peter Dunne, Ogden 
Nash, franklin Roosevelt, Lord Keynes, T. S. Eliot. 

In addition to the “new’’ authors in the cen- 
tennia! Bartlett, there are now included for the first 
time many others; for example: William Bradford, 
Francis Parkman, Baudelaire, Wallace Stevens, 
Douglas MacArthur, General Marshall, J. Frank 
Dobie, William Faulkner, Adlai Stevenson, Chris- 
topher Prye, and Dylan Thomas 

Bibl« entries have increased from 30 to 49 pages 

The section of anonymous work has increased 
from roughly 15 to 21 pages, and has been consid- 
erably reorganized for reader convenience. A gen- 
eral section includes quotations from songs, sayings, 
political writings; new sections of ballads, nursery 
rhymes, and foreign sayings and proverbs have been 
added. 


Bartlett's has been truly called “a palace 
of pleasure as well as a court of appeals.” ° 
In it reay be found many of the wise and 
witty words of mankind from early times to 
the present, from Caedmon (floruit 670) to 
Erskine Caldwell. For the source or exact 
wording of “to be or not to be,” “cleanliness 
is next to godliness,” “terminological inexac- 
titude,” “blood, sweat, and tears,’ “nothing 


to fear but fear itself,"” “No man is an Iland,” 
“Come up and see me sometime’’—the thing 
to do even after one hundred years is “Ask 
John Bartlett.” 7 
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A CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION’S LIBRARY SERVICE 


(Continued from page 249) 


Institutional quiz programs dealing with plots, 
characters, and scenes from the best literature with 
prizes in the form of desirable books being given 
to the winners. 

Organization of book clubs, creative writers’ 
clubs, discussion groups, forums, and debating 
teams where wide supplemental reading would be 
required, 

In addition to meeting the individual needs of 
the men, the library should implement all group 
and treatment activities of the institution. From 
this standpoint, the complete incorporation and in- 
tegration of the library with the academic, voca- 
tional, social education, and mental hygiene pro- 
grams of the institution is a prime requisite for 
dynamic and functional library services 

Continuous evaluation and revision of library 
facilities on the basis of surveys of reading interests 
and interviews dealing with suggestions for im- 
provement will result in the library being more 
responsive to the needs and reading interests of the 
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men. The end result will be increased participation 
in library activities by the institutional population. 


For too long, in correctional institutions, 
we have been formulating many idealistic and 
well meaning measures which cannot be car 
ried through by either inmate assistants or 
members of educational staffs, untrained in 
library science and, in many cases, already 
overworked and understaffed. 

The variety and complexity of duties and 
gr tae inherent in a well organized 
and efficiently operated library system de 
mand the services of a properly trained and 
experienced librarian. Such a person should 
be placed on the level of an assistant super 
visor of education with the organizational 
unit separate from that of the education de- 
partment. The sooner we adopt the philos- 
ophy of “hire the man for the job” the better. 
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“Operation Big Switch” 


B) Edith P. Stickney and Janet Larsen Meinhold 


6 les 1954 ANNUAL REPORT of the librar- 
ian at Midland College, Fremont, Ne- 

braska, opened with this paragraph 

The enormously improved physical plant of the 
library in its new quarters inaugurates a new efa 
in library service at Midland College. The move 
finally took place on February 12. “Operation Big 
Switch” (alias moving day) consumed a great deal 
of time and energy in preparations which extended 
over the entire first semester. Thanks to the co 
operation of all—faculty, students, and staff—the 
actual move went off in record time and provided 
a long-to-be-remembered experience of working to- 
gether on an all-colle ge project 

Any library staff having to plan a move to 
a new building will have its own particular, 
local problems to solve. The key to our suc- 
cess at Midland was the minuteness of our 
planning 

Early in our discussions it was decided not 
to use boxes or troughs of any sort, but to 
have a kind of endless chain of students carry 
books in their arms. The entire student body 
and every member of the fac ulty took part in 
moving the library 

The large number of people involved made 
careful and detailed planning necessary to 
avoid confusion and damage to books. We 
decided first that the amount of books to be 
carried by each student must be small enough 
so that undue fatigue would be avoided and 
the likelihood of dropping books en route 
reduced to a minimum. Accordingly, the unit 
adopted was one foot of shelving as one 
armload 

Next we measured the number of feet of 
shelving needed for each class of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification. Then we made a floor 
plan of the stacks in the new library, show- 
ing the locations of the main classes of books 
For each range we filled out a mimeographed 
chart to show the beginning and end class 
numbers, with x's marked on top bottom, 
and center shelves to be left vacant for future 
expansion 


Each shelf in the new library was standard 
length. Therefore, one label was placed on 
each shelf, e.g., K-3-5. K was for the range, 
4 for section, and 5 for shelf in the third 
section. Then the corresponding shelf labels, 
keyed to the new building, were attached to 
the appropriate shelves in the old building 
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Shortly before the move was to tak« place, 
gummed labels in sheets were purchased and 
were scored vertically between the perfora 
tions, making eleven strips of six labels each 
Of these. only four were needed for a shelf 
of average size books, but 5 or 6 for oversize 
books and for periodicals and government 
documents put into magafiles or tied up and 
labeled, of which twelve linear inches would 
make more than one armload. The left 
gummed label in the strip was lettered with 
the key to the exact range and shelf in the 
new building according to the chart. Then 
from right to left the same symbol was used 
on each section of the label, with an “‘a’’ after 
it on the extreme right label to indicate books 
from the first part of the shelf (since this 
right label was to be torn off first by the stu 
dent who loaded the books on the 
‘'b’ on the next (to be torn off as 


carrier $ 
arm) d 
showing the second foot of the shelf), and a 
‘c’ for the remaining that 
books went on the third foot of the 
shelf. When the labels were lettered, the 
extreme left label was gummed to the shelf 
edge and reinforced with scotch tape, a loop 
of which was purposely left loose underneath 
the shelf to assist in the easy removal of the 
labels later when they had served their pur 


to show these 


new 


pose 

The essence of the plan is given above 
except that it would not have been possible 
to move 27,000 books (plus files of peri 
and government documents) in five 
without the 
Because 


odic als 
hours, as was actually done 
cooperation of faculty and students 


of the absence from the campus of the choir 
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at that particular time, only about 260 stu- 
dents a and of this number 72 
were chosen and briefed in advance for their 
duties as loaders, captains, or shelvers. 

The choice of students for the more re- 
sponsible positions was carefully made by a 
committee consisting of the director of stu- 
dent affairs, the president of the student 
council, and the librarian. The remainder of 
the total group was divided into nine teams 
for the morning and an equal number for 
the afternoon shift. Most of the teams of 
carriers consisted of nine or ten students, both 
men and women. Each carrier always re- 
turned to the same loaders and area captain. 
Several others were used as ‘‘traffic police- 
men” stationed at doors and out on the 
ampus to see that the right rout was fol- 

wed. 

. A word about the briefing of the students: 
those who had responsible positions were 
assembled in two groups on successive days, 
according to whether they were to work in 
the old or the new building. The meetings 
took place at the scene of the future action, 
sO that it was clear to all just where they 
would be and exactly what we were talking 
about. 

As to the carriers, we finally decided 
against giving them advance details. Instead, 
each group was assembled in the auditorium 
just before the move for the morning or the 
afternoon, as the case might be. Attendance 
was taken while brief clear instructions were 
given. Emphasis was laid on avoiding the 
competitive spirit; it was explained that this 
was a time for team work, for cooperation, 
for an even steady pace rather than for any 
sudden spurts, The faculty ‘traffic director’ 
called out area captains and loaders to their 
posts first; then + oe ll then the first car- 
rier on each team, next the second on each 
team, etc., so that the students were funneled 
into the old crowded stacks in an orderly 
manner. 

The area captains who worked in the aisles 
of the old building detached the labels from 
the shelves, moistened them with a small 
sponge and attached them to cardboard 
badges pinned on the carriers’ chests. In this 
way when a student arrived at the new build- 
ing, the doorkeeper was ceriain where to di- 
rect him for locating that armload of books 
exactly where it belonged. The new stacks 
bore corresponding labels for ease in match- 
ing shelves that were keyed alike in the old 
and the new buildings. The other members of 
the two-man teams in the old building were 
known as “loaders” because they took the 
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foot of books in order from the shelf and 
placed them in the carrier's arms so that there 
was no danger of dropping or getting them 
out of order. In the new building the shelv- 
ers worked in pairs, too, with the result that 
there was no delay in relieving the carrier of 
his load and getting the books correctly and 

romptly shelved. No arrearages were al 
wee to pile up. 

The middle of the morning carriers 
dropped out, one or two from each team at a 
time, for a coffee break in the smack bar, and 
in half an hour every one had been refreshed 
without any general break in the continuous 
chain of students. The afternoon shift de 
cided, when they saw that they could finish 
by three p.m. without taking any break, to 
work till the job was completed. This they 
did with a real sense of triumph, since it had 
always been assumed that it would be at least 
four or five o'clock by the time the last book 
was moved. Before leaving the new building 
on his last trip, each student was asked to 
sign the new guest book as a record of his 
participation in the historic occasion 

In the weeks preceding the actual move, 
there were countless committee meetings at 
which various members of the faculty and 
administration were present to be sure that 
no possible angle had been omitted. Each 
faculty member was given a definite assign 
ment in the new building: a special range of 
stacks, changing the height of shelving as 
needed, government documents or periodi 
cals to arrange. One was designated for each 
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half-day as stack supervisor to coordinate the 
work, and one as doorkeeper to direct stu- 
dents to the area displayed on the label on 
their badges. More faculty people were 
needed in the afternoon than in the morn- 
ing, as more books were in plac« and more 
needed to be read. Many faculty 
members worked on this phase long after 
the last carrier had departed 


shelves 


In the two or three weeks preceding the 
move, everything but the book collection it 
self had been moved into the library building. 
Of course the card catalog was sorely missed 
in its old place, as were the contents of the 
vertical files, but these inconveniences were 
willingly overlooked in happy anticipation of 
working in the colorful, light, spacious, and 
conveniently arranged new building. 

Our situation would have been more difh 
cult if we had had to use any large number 
of the stacks and cases from the old library. 
The few cases to be moved to the new build- 
ing in the course of the day were accordingly 
those that had to be cleared first. The books 
to be housed in these cases were almost the 
only ones that were boxed. The cartons em- 
ployed for the purpose were those in which 
the tiles for the new flooring had been 
shipped, saved for this use as convenient in 
size and easy to carry. Labels were put on the 
cartons (instead of on the carriers’ badges), 
showing exactly where the contents of each 
carton went—which range, which shelf, and 
which part of the shelf 

The move took place on a Friday. Saturday 
the building was closed to readers while the 
staff members prepared to open for business 
in the new quarters. For days afterwards 
student assistants were still removing labels 
from the new stacks. Shelf reading, too, took 
time to complete. Strictly speaking, not every 
book was in place at the end of the day of 
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the move. But the discrepancies were surpris- 
ingly minor, and full service was resumed 
on Monday morning. 

At times during the moving process the li- 
brarian was heard to mutter md her breath 
her favorite quotation from Vergil: Forsan et 
haec olim meminisse invabit.” Yes, “some- 
day it will be pleasing to remember even these 
But in retrospect, all that is recalled 
is the smoothness of “Operation Big Switch.” 
If we were to repeat the performance, we 
believe the chief change would be to make 
the average load one and one-half feet of 
books on a shelf instead of one foot: the few 
difficulties arose because of an excess of zeal 
on the part of carriers and loaders who found 
it hard to hold themselves down to the mere 
12-inch armload on which planning and 
labeling had been based. 


ss 
DIVERSION AND DIRECTION 


(Continued from page 248) 


things 


Probably the cheapest, easiest maintained, most 
convenient prison-pressure reliever is the library 
Listen to this prisoner: “Everytime I read a 
book I'm beating them out of time—flat beating 
them out of time.” Good. It is proper escape. It 
could be good mental hygiene. It could turn hard 


time to good time—even worth-while time. He is 
doing time—time is not doing him 
Now consider what could be done with the 


prison library itself if you want to give these men 
a daily chance to experience a decidedly unprison- 
like atmosphere—a haven from that tough hour 
that can be so much tougher in a barracks crown 
or a lonely cell block. If you want to do that, the 
library and the library idea offers a surprisingly 
rich opportunity at a sma!l cost 

The spirit of the librarian is the spirit of the 
library. He is there to help prisoners who want to 
feel like people. He is also there to interest people 
in wanting to feel like people 





GOBBLE THESE UP, a Thanksgiving bulletin board 
displaying books and book jackets, attracted wide 
attention at the Chicago, Illinois, Vocational School 
library. Background was beige, lettering orange 
with a shadow effect of black, Decorative leaves 
were real. The giant turkey was oil-painted by a 
student 
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Do’s and Don’t’s for Curriculum Libraries 
By Edith Siegrist 


O"" NEWLY-ORGANIZED CURRICULUM 
LIBRARY is rapidly gaining faculty ac- 
claim as a most useful instructional tool. Stu- 
dents find the sample textbooks to be of great 
benefit in their teacher-preparation courses. 
Publishers appreciate the opportunity to ex- 
hibit their books to potential purchasers. 

The following do's and don't's are based 
on our experience and are submitted with the 
thought that they may be helpful to other 
librarians considering the organization of 
such a collection. 

Do explain your plans to faculty members 
and department wk at the outset. Urge the 
teachers to require use of the texts in prepar- 
ing daily lesson plans, in outlining units of 
work, and in studying teaching methods. 
Urge that students be taught to evaluate books 
in terms of readability, appropriateness for 
grade level, scope, up-to-dateness, and format 

binding, size, grade of paper, width of 
margins, type, spacing, and use of color and 
illustrative material. As one publisher stated, 
"The reaction of teachers who examine or use 
our texts is very important to us, as we wish 
to provide the materials and services the 
alien and schools really need and desire.” 

Do inform all publishers of your plans, 
describe the facilities to be made available 
for the collection, and request their assist- 
ance, We launched our project by writing 
letters to publishers listed in the American 
Educational Catalog. Now, when book agents 
visit the campus, we show them how their 
books are being handled. This personal con- 
tact between the librarian who earnestly de- 
sires to help students familiarize themselves 
with teaching materials and the book agent 
who wishes to find a market for those mate- 
rials is an important element in the success 
of such a venture. 

Don’t shelve the books in disarray in an 
obscure, dusty corner. That this has been the 
fate of many sample textbooks explains why 
some publishers hesitate to fill additional re- 

uests. Who can blame them? Textbooks 
have real dollars and cents value! 

Do thank the donors for their contribu- 
tions. DON’T assume they are under an obli- 
gation to give you books. 

Edith Siegrist is Assistant Librarian and Head of the 


library's Education Department at Northern State Teachers 
College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
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Don't allow your collection to remain 
static. Be alert to announcements of new 
textbooks in teachers’ magazines and publish 
ers’ catalogs. 

Do emphasize that whereas sample sets 
and sample texts previously were left with 
various persons and were shelved in offices 
ante Guana the campus, they now 
are to be centrally located in the library and 
will be easily accessible to all. 

Do shelve pamphlets and brochures ex 

laining merits of individual texts near the 

ks they describe. Many of these materials 
have great merit in themselves. Many are 
written by authorities whose books on meth 
odology are required reading and whose phi 
losophies are shaping the curricula of th 
future. 


Don’t attempt detailed cataloging. Do 
keep the books together in broad subject 
areas, such as language arts, social studies, 
science and mathematics. Do adapt Dewey 
to fit your individual situation. For example, 
we class all language arts in the 400's rather 
than dividing them between 400's and 800's 
We also add a symbol to the class number 
as a shelving device to prevent curriculum 
library books from being confused with 
books in the regular collection. 


Our classification for the language arts is 
as follows: 


c421 Writing (penmanship) 

c422 Spelling 

c423 Dictionaries 

425 Elementary English (grammar) 


426 Secondary English (grammar) 
C427 Speech 
c428 Readers (elementary) 
c429 Literature (secondary). 

We take Cutter numbers from the name of 
the publishers, thus keeping the works of a 
publisher ae. The grade level of the 
text is added as a third line in the call num 
ber. To this the letter “‘t’” is added to desig 
nate a teacher's manual, a ‘‘w’ for a work 
book, an ‘‘a” for an answer key, etc. A typical 
number for a third grade language Pt | oe 
published by Laidlaw Brothers would read 
c425/L14/3w. 


Since all the books are grouped on the 
shelves in subject areas, since the shelves are 
plainly labelled, and since all are easily acces 


(Continued on page 262) 
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A Brief History of the Picture Collection 
By John Austin Parker 


HAT THI has be 
come an important part of modern li 

brary service is evidenced by the fact that at 
the Special Libraries Association conference 
in 1952, a Picture Division was organized.’ 
Also, a preliminary edition of Rules for 
Descriptive Cataloging in the Library of 
Congress: Pictures, Designs, and other Two- 
Dimensional Representations has been pub 
lished and is being examined and commented 
upon by those in charge of picture collections 
throughout the country. Since 1890 over two 
hundred articles have appeared on picture 
collections. But there is a conspicuous absence 
of any history of this library service 

The first known picture collection was 
started in 1889 at the Denver, Colorado, 
Public Library while John Cotton Dana was 
librarian there; he further developed the idea 
at the Newark, New Jersey, Public Library 
In an article on the picture collection at 
Newark, Marcelle Frebault credits Dana 
founder of this service: 

As with a great many other innovations in library 
methods, the founding of the [picture] collection 
goes back to John Cotton Dana. His interest in 
popularization of art appreciation and his belief in 
visual education had led him, first in Denver, then 
in Springheld, Massachusetts, and finally in Newark 
{to establish] a file for pictorial material ’ 


PICTURE COLLECTION 


It is interesting to note that by 1897, there 
were a number of “traveling 
available for exhibition purposes to schools 
and organizations. According to Hannah J 
Carter the idea came from England and was 
practiced in the United States at Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, and Bridgeport, Connecticut 
However, these circulating collections seemed 
to have been primarily mounted art repro 
with collections of 


collections 


ductions and were sent 
books 

During the early years there seems to have 
been no standard for establishing, nor for 
maintaining, a picture collection. An item in 
the June 1900 Public Libraries notes that a 
collection had been started at Springfield 
(under Dana's administration) and that ten 


John Parker is Reference Librarian at the Peab Insti 
tute Librar Baltimore, Maryland 
Javitz, Romana Picture Research."’ Special Libraries 
+5 } July-August 195 
Frebault, Marcelle The Picture Collection of the 
Newark Public Library Special Librarie 23 4 July 
August 1932 
* Carter, Hannah Johnson Traveling Librarie fll 
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collected at 
odd moments during the past year.”’* In 
1903, Mary W. Plummer published an artick 
on the methods employed at Pratt Institute for 
the mounting of pictures.° And the following 
year, an article appeared advocating the us« 
of the Dewey Decimal System for the classi 
fication of pictures.° 

The year 1910 saw the publication of the 
Modern American Library Economy series 
edited by John Cotton Dana. In his introduc 
tion, he said: 


thousand pictures had been 


Were there an ideal public library, managed in an 


ideal way with ideal assistants, furniture and gen 


eral equipment, a detailed description of it would 
be of great value. As there is no ideal library, I 
have come to the conclusion, after considering the 
subject for a number of years, that full description 
of the actual work of a large library would be very 


helpful to librarians and students of library econ 
more helpful even than the description of an 
imaginary or a composite on 


omy 


“The Picture Collection,” a section of Vol 
ume I of the Modern Library 
Economy series, was a practical handbook for 
use in establishing and maintaining the serv 
ice of a picture collection 

With the advent of Dana's book, there was 
a definite increase in picture collections as a 
library service. By 1915 published notation 
shows that there were files of circulating pi 
tures in Binghamton, New York, Boston 
Chicago,®* St. Louis,” and Washington, D.C., 
and unquestionably there were others. How 
ever, the collection at Newark numbered over 
$0,000 items, with a circulation of 1,400 each 
year It was stated that Newark 
to be the only [library] that has spent time 


American 


scems 


and money on the acquisition and lending of 


pictures 
* **Pict Collections Public Libraris . : J 
l 
Mia W. Plummer} ‘Pratt Institute Free Libra: 
Paul /] varie 8:107 March 190% 
*M r Ange V Cataloging Me ted Pict 
Paul Libraries OAS March 1904 
Dana, John Cotton) The Picture Col mn, we by 
Marcelle Frebault, Sth ed., New York, H. W. & ( 
Pictures for Circulation imerican I ” innwal 
New York Bowker Co 
Newark Public Library Picture ¢ ect imerican 
Librar innual, 1913-16, New York, R. R. Bowker ¢ 
I c Grace B The Picture Collect iu“ n 
Bu , 141 March 1920 
Newark Public Library Picture ( ect | 
Picture Collections Library Journal ‘5 June 








The popularity of the library picture col- 
lection grew. The New York Public Library 
started one in 1916. The March 1920 issue of 
the Wilson Bulletin devoted several pages to 
discussion of the service, including a bib- 
liography of thirty items on the “Use of Pic- 
tures in Schools.” ** Also, that picture 
collections were being established abroad is 
evidenced by published articles on the service 
in Canada '* and New Zealand.’* 


In 1926 a survey on picture collections was 
conducted by sending a questionnaire to all 
public libraries which had book collections of 
over 1,000 volumes. The final results of this 
survey showed that there were 4,000,000 
circulating pictures in American public li- 
braries. The six largest collections were in: 

Springfield with over 500,000 

Providence 300,000 

Buffalo 200,000 

Newark 175,000 

Washington 163,000 

New York 150,000 


Also, there were collections of pictures on 
special subjects worthy of note: Cleveland 
Public Library had a collection of 56,000 
pictures on art; Pratt Institute also had an art 
collection of 18,000 items, and Minneapolis 
had a collection of 5,000 pictures on music."* 


During the period of depression much work 


was done on picture collections under the 


Works Progress Administration. An example 
of this is the analytical subject catalog which 
was compiled at the Minnesota Historical 
Society.'” 

Until this time, Dana's book, which went 
into four editions by 1929, was the only au- 


thority on picture collections. However, 
Norma Olin Ireland brought out The Picture 
File in 1935 ** which went into greater detail 
regarding the classification of a collection. 
The 1943 edition of The Picture Collection 
and the 1952 edition of Mrs. Ireland's book 
can now be used together as handbooks for 
maintaining this service. 

The largest and most famous picture col- 
lection in America today is that housed in the 


# Use of Pictures in Schools."" Wilson Bulletin 1:447 
March 1920. 

“ Baxter, M. H. “‘Loan Pictures." Ontario Library Re- 
view 6:17-18 August & November 1921 

% Wellman, H, C. ‘Picture Collections. . . 
Association of New Zealand 3:18-20 [19147] 

“ ‘Picture Collections in American Libraries." 
Jouwrmal 31:337 April 1, 1926. 

" .. Willough' M. 
Source: Material ee History 
19M. 

“Ireland, Norma Olin, The Picture Pile in School, 
College and Public Libraries, Boston, F. W. Faxon Co., 
1952, p. xi. 
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“Cataloguing Pictorial 
15:439 December 


New York Public Library. The files here 
contain over 1,500,000 classified pictures of 
all kinds. There are also many more, not 
classified. This collection has grown to its 
present proportions under the administration 
of Romana Javitz, who became its director in 
1930.1° Miss Javitz, who can be considered 
the authority on picture collections, has pub 
lished several articles on the service: ‘Images 
and Words’ * and “Put Accent on Pic- 
tures’ ** are only two which are of great 
interest. It is interesting to note that she was 
chosen by American Magazine as a subject for 
the February 1950 “Interesting People” fea- 
ture.** 

Since 1889, when John Cotton Dana found 
ed a picture collection in Denver, this valuable 
reference service has grown to vast propor 
tions. The growth of this service, along with 
his other innovations, such as “open” shelves, 
work with children, and the business library, is 
indicative of Dana's superior forethought in 
realizing the needs of the public. 


” “She Keeps the Past.’” 
February 1950. 


* Javitz, Romana. “Images and Words."’ Wi/ 
brary Bulletin 18:217-220 November 1943. 
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Books About Music in the Public Library 


By Arthur P. Knopinski 


N THE PAST THREE DECADES, and 

more American public libraries, and par- 
ticularly those with extensive financial re- 
sources, have broadened their music collec- 
tions to include recordings, sheet music, and 
scores. Although attractive arguments rela- 
tive to the importance of the newer media 
are frequently advanced in library literature, 
the current emphasis on these materials 
should not obscure the fact that the book is 
still the basic commodity with which most 
libraries deal. While each of the newer media 
fills a need in the library, none of them dis- 
places the traditional book 


more 


There are several reasons why librarians 
tend to consider books as the focal point of 
the music collection, while sheet 
music, and recordings are seen in a supple- 
mentary role. For most libraries, a prime 
consideration in the provision and adminis- 
tration of any materials is the expense in- 
volved. The budget, in all but the largest 
libraries, acts as a limiting force on acquisi- 
tion and frequently dictates the exclusion of 
the newer media, This is true particularly of 
phonograph records and to some extent of 
printed music. 


scores, 


It is also to be noted that books exhibit a 
unique usefulness not possessed by the non- 
book music materials. This advantage lies 
simply in the fact that books can be used 
effectively by most library patrons. An in- 
herent limitation of the newer media, on the 
other hand, is the need for considerable train- 
ing and skill for their intelligent comprehen- 
sion. This is the case for much printed music 
and also for many musical recordings of a 
serious nature. As Arthur P. Moor has said, 
music is often acclaimed as the universal lan- 
guage, yet in that language we are strangely 
inarticulate. 

Recordings of musical performances can of 
course be listened to by anyone, but even here 
much serious music is unintelligible to the 
general library user. Deeper understanding, 
however, can often be created by the use of 
analyses and interpretations in book form 
Consequently, the an position of the book 
in the music collection may be said to stem 
from its primacy, its relative inexpensiveness, 


Arthur Knopinski a librarian, is Head of the Music 
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and its wider applic ation to the needs of the 
“average” library patron. 

Since books occupy a central position in a 
music collection, the librarian will want to 
make a critical examination of the materials 
he provides in the field, from the standpoint 
of both quality and use. Such an examination 
might well seek answers to the following 
que stions 

Is there a tendency for librarians to provide 
books of popular appeal, regardless of their in 
trinsic worth? 

What proportion of superior and inferior quality 
books is purchased ? 

Is there a significant difference between amount 
of use of superior and inferior quality books? 

Are there variations in the pattern of circulation 
in libraries in varying types of communities? 

What are the major determinants in book selec 
tion in the area of music? 


To answer these and other questions, a study 
was made to investigate the provision of 
books about music in a selected group of 
public libraries 

Because the cultural forces playing upon a 
community would have a profound effect 
upon the findings of this study, it was thought 
wise to keep general over-all cultural and 
musical influences as constant as possible 
Therefore, the scope of the investigation was 
limited to a single large metropolitan area 
It was also thought desirable that all libraries 
should be of one specific type, preferably 
public libraries, and if possible, parts of the 
same library system. Unrelated libraries are 
likely to exhibit variations in administration 
and service routines, publicity methods, and 
general library philosophy, with a possible 
adverse effect on the reliability of the study 
For purposes of comparison and contrast, 
libraries representing communities in the 
upper, middle, and lower economic brackets 
were desired. There was also need to select 
libraries where circulation records, particu 
larly book cards, were available for perusal 

On the basis of these considerations, it was 
decided to select four units of the Chicago 
Public Library system—these to include the 
central library and three branches: Lewis In 
stitute, Logan Square, and Northtown 

lhe central building of the Chicago Public 
Library, by virtue of its prominent location 
and the extensiveness of its services, occupies 
a position of special importance among the 
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units of its system. In spite of the growing 
importance of the branch libraries, as shown 
by steadily increasing circulation and refer- 
ence activity, the main library is still the most 
important service unit in the quantity, and 
particularly the quality, of its services. This 
pre-eminence is well illustrated by the large 
well manned, and financially well supported 
music department maintained by the main 
library. Juather important distinction be- 
tween the central library and its branches is 
that the main library draws patrons from all 
— of the city, while clientele of the 
ranches ordinarily comes from their immedi- 
ate vicinity, Thus the clientele of the main 
library is heterogeneous, while that of the 
branches reflects the social and economic con- 
ditions of its community 

A comparison of the three branches se- 
lected reveals wide community variations. 
Noteworthy is the high educational and cco- 
nomic leval at Northtown, where wider use 
per volume is made of the available book- 
stock than at the other two branches. Logan 
Square has the highest adult registration fig- 
ure, although the educational level is only 
average, Since it is generally agreed that, 
given other desirable factors, adequate and 
attractive facilities encourage library use, one 
might venture the opinion that beautiful 
new quarters and a new bookstock may ex- 
plain in part the high circulation pattern at 
this branch, Lewis Institute is lowest of the 
three branches in educational level, economic 
status, and adult circulation, 


The Basic Checklist 


A basic tool in this study was a list of 366 
books on musical subjects compiled from list- 
ings in the Book Review Digest for the ten- 
year period from 1942 to 1951. 

In order to place each title on a high, 
medium, or low quality level, it was neces- 
sary to assign arbitrary values to the plus and 
minus symbols used in the Book Review 
Digest. Thus a +-, indicating that the tone 
of the review was completely favorable, was 
assigned a value of 3. A Book Review Digest 
rating of +- —, indicating that the review 
was more favorable than unfavorable, was 
made equivalent to 1. A +-, indicating 
a more unfavorable than favorable review, 
was counted as — 1. And a completely un- 
favorable (—-) review was assigned a nu- 
merical rating of —3. 

The number and kind of symbols used in 
the Book Review Digest for each title on the 
basic checklist was recorded and converted 
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into a “quality” score. Thus, a book. which 
had five plus symbols and two plus-minus 
symbols received a value of 17 (3x5 plus 
2x1). Titles on the basic checklist were 
then arranged in numerical order from high 
to low. 

It should be recognized that grading books 
by quality is a difficult process and that all 
methods exhibit weaknesses. The means of 
evaluation used here, however, was felt to be 
well adapted to the purpose of this study 
Specifically, the Book Review Digest has the 
advantage of combining in convenient form 
the judgments of well established reviewers 
who represent over 75 widely circulated peri- 
odicals. The reviews cover the most impor 
tant books of the current output, and espe 
cially those likely to be of interest to public 
library patrons. For the purpose of this study 
it is assumed that the ‘‘best’’ books are those 
most favorably reviewed. 

The weighting of the total numerical 
scores by the number of reviews a book re 
ceives was felt to be justified, since it is gen- 
erally true that the extent to which a book is 
reviewed is an indicator of its general value 
and interest. Since the criteria which lead to 
wide attention in the general reviewing media 
are the same as those criteria commonly used 
in the selection of books for public library 
collections, the Book Review Digest was 
thought to be an effective instrument for 
identifying the “quality” of books pertinent 
to this study. 

The 54 titles receiving the highest scores 
were designated Checklist ‘"H,’’ representing 
the titles most favorably received by the crit- 
ics, while the 54 lowest ranking titles became 
Checklist “L.” The remaining 258 titles 
made up the “middle” category, ‘“M.”’ 


Analysis of Holdings 


Holdings by the main library of the Chi 
cago Public Library system and its Lewis 
Institute, Logan uare, and Northtown 
branches were checked against lists “H,” 
“M,” and “L” to determine which of the 
titles had been purchased by these libraries. 

The main library, being the central agency 
of one of the largest public library systems 
in the country and having a large budget at 
its disposal, supplied all of the books on both 
the “H” and “L” lists. That the main library 
purchased almost every book of general in 
terest in the field of music, quite apart from 
the kind of critical reception it received from 
reviewers, would seem to indicate that critical 
approval is not a major determinant in the 
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selection of books about music in this insti- 
tution. 

It is likewise obvious that 
made no pretense of furnishing 
rounded music collection, since, of the 54 
titles on Checklist ‘“H,’"” 34 were rejected by 
all branches involved in the study. Of the 
54 titles on Checklist ‘L,”” 35 were rejected 
by all the branch libraries. Thus, in the 
branches, the pattern of acceptance and re- 
jection appears to be substantially the same 
for the favorably and the unfavorably re- 
ceived titles. 

Another indication that critical opinion is 
not a major determinant in book selection in 
these branch libraries is seen in the fact that 
a large number of purchases were made from 
the “middle” category of 258 titles. Such 
factors as suitability as public library material, 
fame of the author, popular appeal, and sub- 
ject matter appear to influence library pur- 
chases to a considerably greater extent than 
does critical approval 


the branches 
a well 


Circulation of Masic Titles 


The following table was prepared to give 
a comparison of the average circulation of 
books from the high, middle, and low cate- 
gories 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION PER BOOK FROM 
THE CHECKLISTS 


Library Checklist 
H M I 
Lewis Institute 7.5 13.9 8.8 
Logan Square . 11.4 24.9 17.1 
Northtown 18.2 24.1 14.4 
Main 13.3 16.8 11.8 


It will be seen in this summary that for 
each of the four libraries the ““M” category 
circulation was considerably higher than that 
of the “H” and “L’’ lists. In both the Lewis 
Institute and Logan Square libraries, for in 
stance, the books of the ‘"M”’ list were used 
about twice as much as those on the ““H”’ list. 
In none of the libraries did the circulation 
increase progressively according to category. 
With the possible exception of the main li- 
brary, books which reflect subject interest and 
author appeal tend to receive most attention 
in both ier practice and patron demand, 
regardless of the critical judgment of the 
reviewers 

Wide differences between the three 
branches appear when we consider the 10 
books which circulated most widely in each 
branch. The Life and Works of Beethoven 
by Burk circulated well at Logan Square and 
Northtown but was not even provided at 
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Lewis Institute. A similar situation existed 
in the case of the Fireside Book of Folk 
Songs and Weinstock's Tschaikovsky. New 
man's More Stories of Famous Operas, widely 
circulated at Logan Square and Northtown 
received scant attention at 
By way of contrast, Men of Popular Masi 
by Ewen was among the top 10 circulators at 
Lewis Institute, as was Men of Music by 
Brockway and Weinstock. Also in greater 
demand at Lewis Institute than at the other 
branches was Slonimsky's The Road to Masi 
and Ewen's Men and Women Who Make 
Music. The most circulated book at the 
branches was the life of Enrico Caruso 

From these results, one would infer that 
patrons of Lewis Institute expressed little in 
terest in individual biography of musical fig 
ures; collective biography (especially of the 
so-called “popular” musicians), and popu 
larizations and general surveys of the field, 
however, were well received at this library 
Apparently books on how to perform, lik 
Cooke's Playing the Piano for Pleasure, were 
about equally > wey at all the 
Although it is difhcult to particularize on the 
basis of the limited data available in this 
study, one would surmise that the preference 
at Lewis Institute for general treatments of 
music rather than specialized studies was con 
sistent with the nature of the surrounding 
community. The extensive use of individual 
biography at Logan Square and Northtown 
may in part be traced to heavy student use of 
these branches. It seems conceivable that the 
higher educational level at the two branches 
may also help to account for the greater in 
terest shown here in the “better’’ 
and in opera and folk music 

One cannot overlook the fact that a factor 
in provision and circulation is the awareness 
by branch librarians of local community needs 
and interests. Since wide differences exist be 
tween communities, a best circulator in one 
section of the city need not be a best circula 
tor in another. The variation in titles pur 
chased by different branches, shown in this 
study, may reflect the branch librarian’s at 
tempt to meet the particular interests of his 
own patrons 


Lewis Institute 


branches 


COMPOSCTS 


In the main library, biographical material 
is widely circulated, but in the branches the 
circulation of this class of material tends to 
be exceptional only if the subject's name is 
so well known as to be almost 
word. Biographies of persons less well 
known, even if of great stature in the musical 
world, are not particularly popular with 
branch patrons 
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The main library purchased 97 per cent of 
the titles on the total basic checklist. Two 
factors account for this large percentage. 
First, the main library serves as a central 
agency for the use of patrons from all sec- 
tions of the city, and secondly, it must be 
able to “back up” the branch collections with 
titles which may be called for occasionally 
and which the branches cannot buy because 
of budgetary insufficiencies. In its middle- 
income community, the Logan Square library 
provided 33 per cent on the basic list and 
showed evidence of strong circulation. The 
Northtown branch had purchased but 18 per 
cent of the basic list, despite the community's 
high income level and high educational status 
—conditions which might reasonably be ex- 

ted to indicate a more vigorous interest 
in musical matters. However, the average 
circulation book at Northtown was the 
highest of the branches. The Lewis Institute 
branch, in a low income and low educational 
level community, provided only 10 per cent 
of the titles appearing on the list, and circu- 
lation was lowest of the three branches. 

In each case, the libraries purchased many 
titles which reflected popular demand rather 
than intrinsic worth, if we accept the criterion 
of favorable reviews as indicative of greater 
merit, Apparently these libraries believe that 
public demand cannot be ignored. The fact 


that many of the “high quality’ books were 

also provided at the same time that the popu- 

lar books were provided, represents a "em 
i 


cal compromise between two divergent 
philosophies. ‘ 

But reader interest, assumed or actual, is 
not the only factor to be considered in book 
selection; there is also the factor of signifi- 
cance of the literature itself. Important and 
useful titles are being made available by some 
publishers, but, if the reviewers’ judgments 
can be taken as the criterion, the smaller li- 
braries tend to ignore them. Since the library 
stands in a strategic position between pub- 
lished material and the community, the ques- 
tion might be raised as to whether more pro- 
nounced selectivity on the basis of reviews 
would not result in music collections of 
greater worth. On the other hand, the criteria 
a librarian — in book selection are not 
necessarily the same as those of the book 
reviewers; the library may be fulfilling its 
educational function even though its book 
collection does not rate highly by the stand- 
ards of professional critics. The identifica- 
tion of the librarians’ standards and how they 
differ from those of the critics might well 
provide the subject for additional research. 
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DO'S AND DON'T’S FOR 
CURRICULUM LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 256) 


sible for browsing, we feel a detailed catalog 
of the collection is unnecessary. The shelflist 
serves as a classed catalog. If information is 
desired concerning particular authors or series 
which is not immediately available from the 
shelf list, the information can be ascertained 
without much difficulty from the American 
Educational Catalog. The simplified catalog- 
ing permits much of the work to be per 
formed by a competent student assistant 

Do stamp the books as proof of your own 
ership. Provide them with book pockets, book 
cards, and date due slips. Although this 
means more time spent in processing, it elimi 
nates delay later in circulating the books 

Do place a time restriction upon use of the 
books. Ours are in the “two-day reserve” 
category. Our collection, although only three 
months old, already accounts for about 
twenty-five per cent of our daily circulation 
in the education department of the library 

Do coat the books with shellac or plastic 
to preserve their finish. They will receive 
hard usage. 

Do replace old texts with revisions and 
new editions as soon as they are available 
The publisher appreciates his out-dated texts’ 
being withdrawn as much as the librarian ap 
preciates receiving new ones. 

When the head of our college's education 
department recently stated that ‘students 
have found the curriculum library to be an 
important source for understanding their fu- 
ture work as teachers, both in theory-methods 
courses and in student teaching,” we felt that 
our venture was paying dividends. 


s 6 
BOOKS 


(With apologies to Joyce Kilmer) 


I think that I shall never see 

The books I long since lent to thee 
A book that might some soul inspire; 
A book that others might desire; 

A book perhaps due sixty days 

Does little good and scarcely pays. 
A book that may perchance regale 
Some avid reader of the tale; 

In circulation it might find 

Its way into another mind. 

Thus pleas are made by fools like me 
Bring back those books-posthast-ily ! 


WIHNIPRED M. SHORES 
Woodward Memorial Library 
Le Roy, New York 
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“Have Winchell; Will Travel” 


By David Kaser 


AST SEPTEMBER I returned to library 

school for some advanced research and 
began sharing desk, materials, and coffee 
breaks with fledgling librarians who had been 
undergraduates only three months before. 
Somehow I became suddenly and nostalgically 
aware of the full meaning of the article by 
Marion Grady that appeared in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin back in November 1942 
“Ninety Years a School Librarian; Impres- 
sions from a Real Life Story.” At the age 
of thirty-one I am an elder statesman among 
congressional pages 

For ten months now I have been suffering 
vicariously the intellectual growing pains of 
my junior colleagues, commiserating with 
them at examination time, playing father 
confessor to the crafty and psychiatrist to the 
neurotic, and occasionally ruminating upon 
the bibliothecal golden age. “What was it 
like, grandfather, when there were library 
giants in the earth?” 

No part of this contact has interested me 
more than observing the period of job- 
hunting for these student inten From 
my present detached vantage point the process 
looks considerably different from what it did 
when I was part of it, The placement murmur 
begins in late February, increases in March, 
roars in April, and by May is a great rush of 
voices reaching sometimes from continent to 
continent, by cable, by interview, by letter, 
telephone, and telegram. All things must 
bow before this force. Even the helpless fac- 
ulty must shrug its academic shoulders and 
submit to the wide-eyed student who bursts 
into class ten minutes late from the tele- 
phone, or to his fellow who cuts class to fly, 
expenses paid, to Atlanta or Dubuque for the 
all-important interview. Indeed, the press for 
jobs would seem to be motivated by some 
mighty instinct, a drive, a struggle to survive, 
as an enormous school of salmon fights its 
way upstream to spawn 

Yet, it is interesting to note that each 
graduate is after something slightly different 
It is seldom that friends find themselves in 
competition for the same assignment. Part of 
this lack of conflict is due to the plenteous 
supply of jobs, but most of it hinges on the 
varied interests of the applicants. But, how- 


David Kaser is an Assistant in Gifts and Exchanges at 
the University of Michigan General Library 
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ever different these interests are in detail, the 
goals of new librarians fall rather naturally 
into four basic categories 

First, there is the group that is interested 
only in a geographical location. “I don't care 
what kind of work I do,’ you hear a member 
of this group say, “as long as I can do it in 
New York City.” It should perhaps be noted 
that the group that wants to work in New 
York is comprised of two types of persons ; 
those who have never before been in New 
York, and those who have never before li- 
brary school been out of it. It is surprising 
and perhaps revealing that New Yorkers and 
foreign students are the only ones who want 
to go home to work. 

Secondly, there is the group that is inter- 
ested in a particular type of work. “I don’t 
care where I go as long as I can be a ref 
erence assistant.’’ Here it could be observed 
how very few graduates want to catalog 
Catalogers seem to come out of the “group 
oners,” who will do anything in the right 
place, and the “group threers.”’ 


Money Talks 


Now group three will do anything or go 
any place for $4,600 per year. Many mem 
bers of this category are veterans with three 
children, who by graduation have left only 
one pair of faded khaki pants and a T-shirt 
They are both more ieletdons and more 
ingenious in their job-hunting, and they usu 
ally manage to find something that will fulfill 
their salary requirements. 

Group four is most pathetic. It consists of 
those who are left over. They don't know 
what they want, what they want to do, nor 
where they want to do it. They are as suscep 
tible to the placement disease as the others, 
and they succumb to its contagion easily, but 
they don't know quite what they should do 
to get rid of it. They are usually the last to 
take jobs, and often get what has been pawed 
over 

In addition to these horizontal groupings 
there are other categories that cut laterally 
across the above-drawn lines. The subject 
specialist, for example, has peculiar problems 
Library schools are catching part of the over 
flow from certain crowded academic fields 
such as music, English, classical studies, and 
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history. Library school graduates with mas- 
ters degrees in these fields are usually placed 
quite easily, indeed sought after in many 
cases. On the other hand, personnel directors 
seem unreasonably wary about taking young 
librarians with Ph.D.'s in subject fields. In 
view of the general clamor for more and 
better subject specialists among librarians this 
would appear to be a strange caution indeed. 
Subject specialists usually want jobs in aca- 
demic libraries and are easily swayed by aca- 
demic considerations such as faculty status, 
sabbatical leaves, or the availability of re- 
search grants. 

Another special group with unique prob- 
lems is comprised of those who want to work 
outside the United States. The armed services 
and the USIS assimilate some of these people, 
but the lack of clearly-defined channels of 
communication for foreign employment op- 
— causes some ulcers in this group 

fore its members eventually get into con- 
tact with the Institute of International Educa- 
tion or some other such agency. This grou 
is responsible for the occasional cloak-and- 
dagger effect that accompanies a secret inter- 
view with a man in a trench coat who was 
seen getting off the morning plane from 
Washington, or the whispered mention of 
someone's security check. 

Employer practices are interesting to ob- 
serve, Often the employer who can offer 
least in terms of salary is the one who finds 
it necessary to move fastest. He comes for 
interviews carly in the spring and makes his 
offers before other prospective employers can 
make theirs. Many unwary students face a 
great ethical pockesn when they find they 
could get $1,000 more if they did not have 
to honor the contract they signed a month 
earlier. Yet, at the time of the signing they 
were the envy of their “less fortunate’’ peers. 

Throughout the spring a constant stir of 
excitement exists around the bulletin board 
which lists vacancies and interviews, the clas- 
sified advertisements in the Library Journal 
and ALA Bulletin are smudged with finger- 
—. and the salary statistics in College and 

esearch Libraries assume a studied grayness. 
Even among persons who, under other cir- 
cumstances, would be most discreet, there is 
no secrecy. Vacancies, appointments, salaries, 
and offers are common Eisolaies and cause 
for group elation. 

I suppose that basically there are very few 
differences between the placement attitudes 
of today's graduates and those of former 
years. There are now a few more jobs and 
considerably more money. A new medium of 
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communication is available in the Library 
Placement Exchange. The greatest difference, 
however, seems to be that this year's graduate 
may never have heard of Mudge’s Guide to 
Reference Books. He goes forth to meet the 
challenges of the library world armed with 
a newer weapon, Winchell and Supplement. 


| 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
PICTURE COLLECTION 
(Continued from page 258) 


M[ary] W. P{LumMMeER] “Pratt Institute Free Li 
cary.” Public Libraries 8:106-7 March 1904 
MILNER, ANGE V. “Cataloging Mounted Pictures.” 
Public Libraries 9:115-6 March 1904 

Newark Public Library Picture Collection.” Amer- 
ican Library Annual, 1915-16, New York, Bow- 
ker, 1916, p. 83. 

“Picture Collection.” Library Journal 40:450-454 
June 1915. 

“Picture Collections.” Public 
June 1900. 

“Picture Collections in American Libraries.” Li- 
brary Journal 51:337 April 1, 1926 

“Pictures for Circulation.” American Library An- 
nual, 1914-15. New York, Bowker, 1915, p. 221- 
2. 


Libraries %:246-7 


“She Keeps the Past.” American Magazine 149:109 
February 1950. 

“Use of Pictures in Schools.’ 
447 March 1920. 

WELLMAN, H. C. “Picture Collections in Li 
braries.”” Libraries Association of New Zealand 
5:18-20 [1914?]} 


ss 
THIEF BYPASSES TREASURE 
FOR A PALTRY $50 


{eprror’s NotE: The following editorial, reprinted 
from the Walnut Creek, California, Sun, commented on a 
robbery at the Walnut Creek Branch of the Contra Costa 
Library, Cw the library's monetary loss with good 
library pu lieley. 4 


Ww" THE LIGHTS OUT and no one there to 
assist him, a thief entered Walnut Creek's 
most treasure laden storeroom last Friday night and 
fled with only a meager $50. 

Apparently the thief did not know that easy access 
can be had to the stronghold every week day from 
9:30 A.M. to 9 P.M. where attendants will without 
charge reward him for his visit by sending him on 
his way loaded with as many priceless gifts as he 
can carry. 

Strupp FELLOW, he did it the hard way 

Entering through an unlocked rear window on the 
west side of building into the rest room, then into 
the main room, the thief, pitifully blind to the 
great wealth around him, raided the unlocked cash 
drawer at the desk of its $50 in change and scam 
pered out leaving the black heel marks on the buff 
colored stucco walls outside the window 

Indications appear that the crime was committed 
by a juvenile, announced Sgt. R. E. Ault 

The crime was reported by Mrs. Miriam Garner, 
chief librarian of Walnut Creek's library on Main 
and East Streets, whose unlocked shelves yield a 

session more beneficial and lasting than a 

rightened $50. 
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Help Needed—Special Librarians 


By Elsa §. Freeman 


QO' COURSE WE ARE INTERESTED in recruit 

ing for all of the profession 
we work in spe ‘alized libraries and 
staff. The Recruiting Committee of the Spe 
cial Libraries Association is therefore concen 
These men 


However 
need 


trating on trying to attract them 
and women should preferably have brilliance, 
adaptability, imagination, enthusiasm, re 
sourcefulness, subject backgrounds, 
and similar virtues 

This is primarily to provide information 
about our program, rather than to attempt to 
lure you away from your chosen field, Should 


unique 


any of you however, wish to desert school, 
public, 


newspaper, an advertising agency, a railroad, 


or college sanctuary for a utility, a 


or a meat-packing company library, to cite 
but a few, you will be more than welcome 


There is an over-all association committee 
of five and representatives in each of SLA’s 
twenty-nine chapters in the United States and 
Canada. Communication with one another ts 
via a Newsletter, which is now also being sent 
to the ALA accredited library schools and to 
the chairman of the Joint Committee on Li 
brary Work as a Career 

The 
others in this field through the aforemen 
tioned Joint Committee on Library Work as 
a Career, and the Joint Committee on Library 
Education. It stimulates, encourages, and co 
ordinates the chapter programs, and those of 


association committee works with 


any other group or individual who desire to 
hold forth on, or become acquainted with, 
the inestimable advantages of special librar 
ianship. We have 
recruiting pamphlets and articles on librarian 
ship and also ¢ xample s of other professions’ 
recruiting literature. The latter are 
for possible adaptation by us, and never will 
ingly shown to prospective candidates, Much 


an extensive collection of 


studied 


of this material may be loaned for enlighten 
ment or exhibit purposes. We 
for distribution, both universal and 
restricted. The latter includes Ruth Savord's 
Special Librarianship as a Career,’ 1955 
edition, meant for the librarian or vocational 
Make Your 


to be put on 


also have lit 
erature 


guidance counselor, and a flyer, 
Career in a Special Library,” 
school and college bulletin boards and other 


Elsa Freeman is Chairman, Recruitment Committee, Spe 
cial Libraries Association and Librarian, Office of Geogra 
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The flyer was fashioned and 
issued by the Recruitment Committee last 
The committee and the chapter repre 
sentative try to keep abreast of the current 
in the field, and via the News/etter 
spread the gospel to the insulated ones. Also 
helpful letters from colleagues furnish biblio 


suitabl plac cs 
year 


literature 


graphic citations and ideas 
Rial 


The major undertaking this year by the 
committee will be the writing and publica 
tion of a comprehensive, attractive, illustrate d 
brochure on special librarianship as a career, 
dedicated to the college student. The outline 
was completed last season and much of the 
material is at hand, as well as an appropria 
$2,000. Now we have but to close 
the gap between profession and performance 

This is the third year of our five-year plan 
(sic!—-devised by Shell Development Com 
pany's Thelma Hoffman and of by any of 
the Federal librarians now on the commit 
tee). The main objective of the fourth year, 
1956-1957, will be to reach the individual 
Every librarian, a recruiter.”” Ar 


tion of 


librarian 
ticles on the profession in popular magazines 
For 1957-1958 it is 
suggested that a revision be undertaken of the 


will also be promoted 


insert sheets on library schools and salaries 
(as yet unwritten). Posters, 
new folders, and additional articles should be 


in our brochure 


developed and fresh long term strategy and 
tactics devised 

Che chapter representatives, who work 
closest to the theater of action, are encouraged 
to try to arrange career talks before appro 
priate bodies ; suggest speakers and topics for 
such programs, and if caught unawares, de 
liver talks themselves; arrange for visits of 
students and vocational guidance people to 
special libraries in the area; organize exhibits 
and conventions; induce science 
enter the field; bombard career 
counselors with letters, and tel 


work with other library associa 


at schools 
majors to 
literature 
phon calls; 
tions and library schools : stimulate the estab 
lishment of courses on special libraries; and 
n other ways try to further the objective 

recruiting for librarianship, especially special 
Of course, 
deport ourselves in the eyes of the student 
from 
profession is the most vital factor in gaining 


all of us recognize that how we 


and the would-be transferee another 


adhe rents 
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Sh LAST LINK with the first days of The 

H. W. Wilson Company was broken 
when Justina Leavitt Wilson, cofounder with 
her husband of the Company which bears his 
name, died on September 9, 1955, at the age 
of 85, in the Sky View Haven Nursing Home, 
in Croton-on-Hudson, New York, where she 
had been since shortly after Mr. Wilson's 
death on March 1, 1954. 

Ever since her marriage to Halsey W. Wil- 
son in Long Prairie, Minnesota, in 1895, Mrs. 
Wilson had been closely concerned with her 
husband's interests. From 1898, when she 
shared the problems and achievement of the 
first issue of the Cumulative Book Index, until 
1913 she gave most of her time to the Com- 
pany, for some years being an editor of Book 
Review Digest. Throughout her life she has 
maintained her contact and interest in Wilson 
publications and in the activities of the staff. 
Mrs. Wilson was also comanager, with Mr. 
Wilson, of the Croton Heights Realty Com- 
pany, a development of some 250 acres in 
Croton Heights, which she hoped to make an 
“ideal country community.”’ 


Woman suffrage provided another active 
chapter in Mrs. Wilson's life, after she came 
to nd York in 1913. A friend and close 
associate of the late Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Mrs, Wilson was an ardent worker and writer. 
She was corresponding secretary of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and was active in the Leslie Woman 
Suffrage Commission, conducting suffrage 
schools throughout the country. After suf- 
frage for women was won in 1920, Mrs. 
Wilson turned her efforts to education in 
politics, She was for four years director of 
education for the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and was president of the Bronx 
Borough League of Women Voters, conduct- 
ing schools of democracy in most capitals of 
the country, She was a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, Phi 
Betta Kappa Alumnae (of which she had 
been a president), Kappa Alpha Theta, 
D.A.R., League of Women Voters, an honor- 
ary member of Phi Gamma Delta, and a 
member of the board of managers of the 
Women's University Club 


Recreations Mrs. Wilson enjoyed were 
antique glass and furniture, old houses, and 
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Justina Leavitt Wilson 


JULY 4, 1870—SEPTEMBER 9, 1955 








Justina Leavitt WILSON 


gardening. She collected old Sandwich glass 
for many years until she had gathered a com 
plete dinner set—which she actually 
once, at a dinner party for Mrs. Catt. Garden 
ing was a real hobby, one in which she par 
ticipated actively and took great interest and 
pride. The house in which the Wilsons lived 
in Croton Heights was a historic one, called 
“Greenehold” because it served as Colonel 
Christopher Greene's Westchester headquar 
ters during the Revolutionary War. Another 
old house in the vicinity became the Croton 
Inn, which Mrs. Wilson ran, as a summer 
hobby, from 1928 to 1941 

Justina Leavitt Wilson was born July 4 
1870 in Stoughton, Wisconsin, the daughter 
of Eben James Leavitt and Mary Angelina 
(Carpenter) Leavitt. The family later moved 
to Minnesota, where she was educated in the 
public schools of Sauk Center and St. Cloud 
Justina Leavitt was enrolled in the St. Cloud 
Normal School (now the St. Cloud State 
Teachers College) in 1885. It was not until 
much later—in 1913—that she earned her 
A.B. degree and Phi Beta Kappa at the Uni 


versity of Minnesota. In the meantime she 


used, 


(Continued on page 275) 
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ye DEDICATION OF A VOLUME to the wife 
without whom this book could not have been 
written” proclaims the importance of the distaff side 
in many a literary achievement. History 
many more, such as the part Jane Carlyle had in 
Thomas Carlyle’s published work. It has been said 
that Edgar A. Guest ‘can't write unless his wife is 
in the house; when he strikes a snag in his work 
he wanders around looking for her, and when he 
finds her he goes peaceably back to his typewrite: 


records 


Perhaps the most strikingly successful husband 
and-wife team of modern times is the one 
dreamed up the Reader's Digest. Cofounders, co 
editors, and business partners, DeWitt Wallace and 
Lila Bell Acheson borrowed $5,000 from friends 
rented a Greenwich Village basement storeroom in 
New York, mailed out circulars asking for subscrip 
tions—then were married and went off on their 
honeymoon while awaiting returns, Eight years 
later, when the Digest was first offered on news 
stands, its circulation was 109,000 

It is interesting to note that a man to whom the 


which 


Wallaces turned for advice in the first days of theit 
venture was another who had begun on a shoestring 
early in his own married life wife 
had a large practical share in his venture 
was Halsey W. Wilson, who with his bride, the 
former Justina Leavitt, had taken the first step on 
the road to bibliographical service and 
Though the subscriptions of The Wilson Company 
ire numbered in the thousands, rather than in the 
Reader's Digest’'s millions, success is not necessarily 
reckoned in numbers. The initial Wilson idea was 
unique, something planned as a service, and no 
pains wer spared to carry it out The libraries of 
the world are a testimony to the intrinsic worth of 
the idea and the practical value of the service 

But it is of the early cooperative efforts of the 
Wilsons that we would speak, by way of memorial 
After her husband's death on March 1, 1954, Mrs 
Wilson seemed to lose contact with contemporary 
affairs and her days came to a close on September 
9, 1955. But their dream-come-true—the great bib 
liographical publishing plant that is The H. W 
Wilson Company—-goes on, supplying libraries 
with the tools they need to serve their patrons the 
world over. And it all began, more than half a 
century ago, with a young married couple with 
vision and determination. Mr. Wilson told, in his 
Random Reminiscences” in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin of June 1948, what transpired when he de 
cided to publish the Cumulative Book Index 


had also 
That man 


whose 


SUCCESS 


There Wat no r0o0om in the } 0k store for another 
ov editorial fice and we hne w that if the 
new CBI was to succeed financially the watchwords 
must be economy and efficiency. Therefore when 
the question of offices m tor the new project came 
up my wife, Justina L. Wilson, and 1 agreed that 
the business and editorial office should be located in 
our five-room apariment 


busine ! 


This meant that it would be convenient for me to 
devote my Sundays and evenings to the business end 
of the new job, and that Justina could thimp the 
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housework and keep the compiling up to date. One 

incident we remember was that we cut a little peek 

hole in the window shade near the door that 
J Lj 

when the bell rang we could see whether it was the 

boy delivering (welcome) or a 


eroceries tisior 


(not at bome) 

Part of the fifteen years, when Mrs. Wilson gave 
most of her time to The Wilson Company, was 
spent as an editor of Book Review Digest, The pret 
aces which she wrote for some of the cumulated 
volumes reveal her philosophy of service. For ex 
ample, here is an excerpt from the first preface 
which she wrote, in the Book Revi w Digest 1908 
cumulation 


bad, and indifferent books fall into the 
reviewers who, in the main, honestly re 
good bad, and indi fe rent qGualitth The 
Digest then, in making reviews the basis of its selec 
410n f books, includes accredited books, doubtiul 
books, and some books altogether profitless. Ut is 
important for a librarian or bookseller to 
why he rejects volumes from a list of 
it is to have a reason for including 

id intelligent book selection is the sole 
this bibliography LL 


Good 
hand 


Vedi [he 


Guile | 
knou some 
new books as 
other Te 


purpose 
And here is a bit from the pretace of 1909 


The publisher, above all else, wants to sell his 
book; the author desires to be understood and ap 
prectated; the librarian aims to provide the best 
food for the ippetite of the readine public If the 
publisher cannot find in reviews material that will 
sid him in putting his book on the market; if the 
suthor 1s misunderstood and misjudged; and if the 
sees ground for complaint in the over 
favorable tone of reviews and in the lack of com 
parative estimates, the trouble may usually be traced 
10 the book itself or the reviewer 

We beg our patrons to remember that the Book 


librarian 


Review Digest, without an opinion of its own, aims 


only ussemble the various critical judgements in a 
manner that will enable a reader to arrive quickly 
at a reasonably intelligent conclusion concerning the 
merits of a new book, and to offer reference data 
that will make possible easy access to the reviews 
from which the clippings weve made. J.L.W 
And another from the compilation of 1911 
It is not often true that there is entire unanimity 
of opinion among the reviewers who we 
tho 0 judee a single book Variety of opinion 
is the natural outcome of differences in human na 
ture, the diversity in systems of education 
distinct points of view. And this disagreement 
makes possible the — iny-sided view of a work that 
sffords the busy book selector the very advantage 
necessary for intelligent valuation namely, that of 
making a fairly accurate composite estimate 
| 
Chere are others—but these will suffice to show 
Justina Leavitt Wilson as more than mere ly a help 
mate in Halsey W. Wilson's work—as. indeed. for 


all their life together, a sharer of her husband's 
vision 


ind many 
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Journal Literature and the 
College Faculty 


PN eiems journal literature represents one of 
the <ollege library's most important offerings, 
its full benefit is seldom realized by cither faculty 
or students. It is assumed that, to keep abreast of 
current thought in their own teaching fields, col- 
lege faculty members will read journals which come 
to them by virtue of membership in their profes- 
sional associations as well as other journals in their 
specialized areas of teaching. Yet if college faculty 
fs pursue their periodical reading no fur- 
ther, a vast amount of current literature that would 
vitally enrich their teaching will be lost to them. 
The college library staff can know journal mate- 
rials which will be of professional value to faculty 
members by a thorough study of college catalogs 
and course syllabi combined with conferences, both 
formal and informal, Possessed of such knowl- 
edge, the |ibrary staff has a responsibility to inform 
the teaching staff of : articles of specialized subject 
content apvearing in the general magazines; articles 
of specialized subject content appearing in current 
library lit: rature; articles of professional value ap- 
pearing in educational journals 
At time. the attention of faculty members should 
be called ‘o an entire issue of a journal which may 
be devoted to a single subject interest 
In our college library information on journal 
articles is disseminated by two avenues. Notices of 
articles of specialized subject content in general 
magazines and library literature appear on library 
memorandum sheets with the statement, “The fol- 
lowing article may be of interest to you.’ Notices 
about arti:les of professional value in educational 
journals applicable to all college faculty members 
appear in ‘he library newsletter which is distributed 
bi-weekly to all of the teaching staff 
It is nor expected that every faculty member upon 
receipt of such notices will dash to the periodical 
room, but a number do come with their memos in 
hand, an do express gratitude for this service. 
And if as article brings a new idea to a teacher 
and that idea vitalizes an entire class, who would 
attempt to measure its worth? 
ANNIE May A ston, Librarian 
Harding College 
Searcy, Arkansas 


Picture File 


I" 195! THE MOTHER'S CLUB found the local 
public library needed many things for which it 
had no funds. In deciding upon er: the li- 
brary, the club considered the place of the library 
in the conwnunity and consulted with the librarian 
to find out the greatest current needs. Since the 
picture fil in the children’s room was completely 
unorganiyed and impossible to use, it was decided 
to asseml:ie and to organize a good working file 
for the ws< of the members of the community. 
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PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


There was a file cabinet in the children’s room 
that had a few scattered pictures. To organize a 
good workable file would require a vast amount of 
personal effort. The library did not have the staff 
time to do the work. The Mothers Club felt that 
it would like to have a project whereby members 
could promote the feeling of comradeship by work 
ing together. 

The library's need was great. There were calls 
daily from teachers, students, club leaders, drama 
groups, churches, scout groups for pictures that 
would help them make costumes, draw animals or 
birds, display cathedrals, show the customs and 
dress of people in foreign lands, show model city 
plans, etc. All fields needed to be covered. A good 
picture file should have a picture of everything 
possible in it. 

The library had some magazines and pamphlet 
materials on hand that could be used. The sources 
seemed unlimited — almost too many pictures 
What the project needed was direction, some plan 
ning, a lot of intelligent work on the part of all 
the club members. 

With scissors, paste, brushes, and cut cardboard, 
the club went to work, The library staff gave the 
specific directions for cutting, pasting, and assign 
ing subject headings. The club divided itself into 
small groups and set aside certain days of the week 
and hours to work. 

From a file of little value has emerged a good 
usable picture file with over 1,500 individually 
mounted pictures. It took the club members a total 
of 250 woman hours to cut, paste, and file the 
pictures. What the library had been trying to get 
done for several years is now a really workable 
tool that is being used. The library has a picture 
file and it will now be comparatively easy for the 
library staff, or any other interested voluntary 
worker or group to keep the file up to date 

James R. Houset, Librarian 

Carnegie Public Library 

Ellensburg, Washington 

New Friends 
i ee PROGRAM of the newly created ‘Friends of 
the Library of the University of Detroit’ is 
directed at that segment of the community interested 
in the advancement of learning, and willing, as a 
means to that end, to help develop the University of 
Detroit Library, We believe, therefore, that our 
concept of “Friends” is somewhat wider than is the 
case with most similar groups 

A committee of nine faculty members and univer 
sity administrators began meeting in November 1954 
to lay plans for the inauguration of the Friends 
group. They met through the winter and in the 
spring increased their membership three-fold 
through the invitation of some other faculty mem 

rs and administrative officers 

By this time, they had drawn up and accepted a 
tentative constitution and bylaws. They next 
planned and carried through an inaugural lecture as 
their first public event. 
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I he ture Charles fF Feinberg, the 


i feature 
noted Whitman collector and, unfortunately, the 


man whose unique W’>itman Diary was stolen from 
the Detroit Public Library display case. In com 
memoration of the centennial of the publication of 


Whitman's Leave Gra Mr. Feinberg spoke on 
Whitman's America lhe lecture was followed by 
a reception in honor of Mr. Feinberg 

ill this, the library featured a 


lisplay from its Whitman collection, including first 


In conjunction wit 


editions and other rare items. The library also had 


on display some of its more valuable gifts received 


from individual friends in the past. There was also 


an exhibit demonstrating the varied functions of the 
modern library and other displays suggesting what 
Friends have done in other libraries and can do tor 
the University of Detroit Libraries 

In the course of the ening, visitors iffered 
an attractive brochur ntitled “An Invitation to 
Join the Friends of the Library of the University of 
Detroit,’ briefly outlining the objects and program 
of the Friends of the Library of the University of 


Detroit 


The Friends met twi luring the summer. By 


mid-July before the cond meeting peoT le out 
side the university beginning to join the 
Friends of the Library and totaled about eleven 
people They have given the university Libraries 
approximately $3,000 worth of books. They have 
also undertaken for library a subscription to a 
new Readex Microprint edition of the Early 


American Imprints This will 
penditure for them of $700 a year for ten years-——or 
a total of $7,000. A little periodical publication is 
planned and the first numb 


this fall 


DANieL J. REED 
Univer De 


represent an ¢x 


r will probably appear 

sometime 

Director Libraries 
Michigan 


Alleviating Our Space Shortage 


Ww" TODAY S$ ACCENT on the adult education 
work of the library, other libraries may 
share the problem of the Oak Park, Illinois, Publix 
Library—not too many groups, but too little space! 


Our main building at age 68 is eligible for retire 


ment, but its successor yet only a gleam in the 
librarian eye 


Most of the library 


azo retreated to one of the 


long 
how 


ponsore d grout 5 had 


branch libraries 


ever inconvenient for the members, or met in the 
main library children lepartment, disrupting its 
service to the publi A mecting room at the main 
library was urgently needed, but something had to 
gO 

After considering th pos tbilities it was de 
cided to move the cataloging and order department 
to a branch library When the branch was re 
arranged, a large first floor room with windows on 


With its floor space al 


two sides was available 


most doubled, the department could function more 
effectively. How convenient would the new loca 
tion be For staff members used to having the 


near at hand, instead of 
14 blocks away, the move brought problems The 
weekly nad to he geared te the «hed 
ule of twice-a-week deliveries to the branch. The 
department staff of four de veloped a schedule of 
visits to main, accumulating work to be 
Bibliographic tools (the 
Printed Catalog, the 


cataloging and ordering 


order routine 


regular 
done at the public catalog 
Library f Cr 


neve umon 
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Th PR - - 


were removed from main and the 
telephone was used more often. Duplicate back 
volumes of the Cumulative Book Index were ob 
tained and arrangements were made to duplicate it 
in the Staff members travel between the 
libraries often enough so that important items need 
not wait for the twice-a-week delivery 


shelf list, etc.) 


future 


The cataloging and order department may be 
moved to other library-owned property, as in Oak 
Park, to another city building, or to rented space 
Removing it from the main library brings 
problems 


these 





liographic tools essential to the ¢ata 
must be moved, and consulted by 

or dupli sted, Will the library 

vide for any necessary duplication 

will be lost in travel—do the staff 

members have cars? Is public 


i gi i pr ‘es 
main by telephone 
budget pr 

2 Some time 


franipovrtation con 


venier Can a vegular delivery schedule be main 
fained 
{idministration will be more difficull De 
you have frequent and regularly-scheduled meet 
ings of department heads and staff 
In Oak Park, the library's overcrowded main 


building prompted the decision to move the cata 
loging and order department, Three advantages 
outweigh any inconvenience of the new location 
For the first time in many years the main library 
has a meeting room. It is a popular place for meet 
ings of Community Welfare Council committees 
the United World Federalists, World Politics dis 
the Oak Park Historical Society 
and groups of the League of Women Voters. Three 
of the library's five Great Books groups use the 
room, and twice a week it is the scene of story 

Another advantage is that the cataloging 
and order department has replaced cramped quar 
ters with a large, light room that permits a more 
logical work pattern, And the library is making 
fuller use of available branch space while calling 
the attention of more groups to the need for a new 
main library. No opportunity has been lost to 
emphasize to the press and public that the move 
isa fop-gap 


cussion groups 


hours 


measure to relieve desperately over 
crowded conditions and permit more service to the 


library's publi 
HAROLD QO. HARLAN, Librarian 
East Chicago, Indiana, Public Library 
(formerly Assistant to the Librarian at 
Oak Park) 


Epirh McKerrow, Head 
Cataloging and Order Department 
Oak Park, Illinois, 


Public Library 
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Library Lecture Series 
Mem rs of the New Music String Quartet come 
to the L siversity of Mississippi campus annually 


aS visiting artists in the music department. They 
spend a week playing and discussing string quartet 
music, ‘!hey appear in the library as part of the 
library lecture series 
In connection with the appearance of the New 
Music String Quartet, the library published a list 
of recordings of the quartet in a special issue of 
the library Newsletter. 
SAMUEL J. MARINO, Assistant Director 
University of Mississippi Library 
University, Mississippi 


Pul! Those Handwritten Cards! 
MoM”: LIBRARIANS, proud of their libraries, effi 


ciency of organization and procedures, wel- 
come vis:tors and invite inspection of the building. 
But is everything—for example, the card catalog 
as neat and attractive as it should be? Are the 
cards reasonably clean and the guide cards attrac- 
tively arranged? If they are, there is still a factor 
which might mar the file. This is the handwritten 
card. 
Some drawers may have only a few handwritten 
cards, while others have a considerable number. 
These curds ate not only unsightly, but often hard 


to read. In many cases the ink has faded and parts 
of the card cannot be deciphered. They should be 
weeded Also, it is entirely possible that the books 


represenied by these handwritten cards may have 
been lost or discarded during past years and the 
cards allowed to remain in the file 

The ‘ollowing procedure is suggested for pull- 
ing and processing these cards while still giving 
regular service 

First, pull all handwritten cards throughout the 
hile at one time so that all the cards pertaining to 
one book can be assembled together 

Then arrange all of these cards alphabetically in 
a separate file for ready access, making it possible 
to continue service while these cards are being 
processed 

Next. select one or more persons to work with 
these curds. Beginning with the “A” file, let the 
worker sake a few of the cards and 

Make a thorough search to see if the book is 
still in che collection, If the book is declared lost, 
then the cards may be discarded. 

If the book is located, decide whether it should 
be retained or withdrawn from circulation, If dis- 
carded, then the cards can be eliminated 

If a decision is made to retain the book, new 
cards should be made for the public catalog card 
file, shelf list file, and any A file in which a 
card should be retained. 

The cards used to replace the handwritten ones 
may be printed cards to match cards already in use, 
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or they may be plain white cards on which the 
essential information has been typed. It is essential 
that a few cards be completely processed at one 
time so that not too many cards will be out of the 
file at one time. 

When all of the handwritten cards have been 
eliminated and the printed or typewritten cards 
have been placed in the files in use, the files will 
be more attractive and more functional, eyestrain 
eliminated, and the library more attractive and 
efficient 

James G. Towery, Librarian 
Oakwood College 
Huntsville, Alabama 


Simplified Filing Rules 


A NEW SET OF FILING RULES for its circulation 
department has evolved from the New York 
Public Library's three years’ intensive study by a 
special committee headed by Gertrude Moakley of 
the cataloging department 

In training new clerks in the library's filing 
methods, the current simplifications save two-thirds 
of the training time. The former period of ten days 
is now cut to three or four. 

As to the committee's approach to the problem, 
Miss Moakley says, ‘First we tried to find out 
how people with no library background expected 
to arrange entries, how they expected to find things 
in the catalog. Then we adapted our rules to these 
findings to just as great an extent as we possibly 
could, After considerable experiment, we have ex 
tended the changed rules to all branch catalogs and 
the union catalog, We are issuing guide lists to 
the branches to aid in refiling for the changes 

A few major simplifications are responsible for 
most of the economy of time and increased facility 
of use of the catalog. Miss Moakley cites four 
examples. 

There is no distinction between forenames and 
surnames in the new system. Personal names are 


arranged by the “nothing before something’ prin 
ciple 
1. Names without Roman numerals, and with 


out transposed given names 


Homer 

Homer, 1066-1154 
Homer, father 
Homer, Mrs 
Homer, ee 
Homer, Saint 


N 


Names without Roman numerals, but with 
transposed given names: 

Homer, Albert. 

Homer, Mes. Albert. 

Homer, John 

Homer, illiam 

3. Names with Roman numerals 

Homer I, duke of Erehwon 
Homer |, king of Alicubi 
Homer II, duke of Erehwon 

Places are interfiled with other things of the 
same name, subarranged alphabetically by the ex 
planatory term: 

Washington (Battleship) 
Washington, ‘ 
Washington, Fort 
Washington (Frigate) 
Washington, Mount 
Washington (State) 

A punctuation mark is always a stopper, except 
in ordinary titles like “Baa! Baa! black sheep!” 
and in compound names or phrases where the 
comma means “and,” as in “Rand, McNally and 


company.” 
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Different numerals which begin with the 
word are subarranged numerically. It makes no 
difference whether the numerals are written in fg 
ures Or in words 

Nineteen stories 
Nineteen years 
(Guide-card 
merically) 
1900 A.D 
1952 directory 
1953 book of houses 
Nineteen thousand words 
19,532 questions and answers 
Nineteen million elephants 


same 


190€ 19,000, etc., arranges 


Ten copies of the 60-page filing code are being 
reserved for library loan to other institutions which 
may want to examine it. These may be borrowed 
by writing to Interbranch Loan, The New York 
Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New 
York 18 


Thursday Is Due Day 


a" RSDAY MAY BE THE MAID'S DAY OUT, but it 
is the day for books to come back at Rollins 
College in Winter Park, Florida. The new charg 
ing system was put into operation at the Mills 


Memorial Library, where daily circulation averages 


about one book for every ten students, or sixty-five 
to seventy charges a day 
The former tab system, whereby books were 


charged on a strict two weeks’ basis, was abolished 


in favor of one requiring less clerical work and 
fewer records. Under the present system, the due 
date for books is Thursday of each week, On 
Monday, the date-due stamp is advanced to the 
date of Thursday, two weeks from the current 
week, Since renewals are granted for one week, 
that stamp is advanced to the date of Thursday 
for next week. 

With the peak circulation period occurring dur 
ing the first four school days of the week, little 
dismay is evidenced at the shorter loan period for 
books borrowed from Friday through Sunday. On 
the other hand, books circulating during the peak 
period of Monday through Wednesday automati 
cally obtain an initial grace period of three 
for a longer loan 


days 


In addition to any permanent charge file or other 
indefinite loan records that must be kept, the fol 
lowing files are required for the one-day-due-a 
week circulation system 

Charges due on Thursday two week 

Charges due Thursday one week hence. This i 
an attrition of the first file, and added renewal 

Charges due next Thursday. This is an 
of the second file, plu all overdues 

The method of clearing the charge files is fairly 
simple. On Friday, the charges remaining in file 
number three are all Those 
stamped as due the previous day are sent a first 
notice overdue postcard, The charge card is flagged 
and returned to the same file. At the time, 
a warning letter is sent to those charges still flagged 
in the hile as being overdue since a week ago 
Thursday, now eight days late 


Pence 


aivition 


overdue which are 


Sar 


On Monday, the second postal card reminder is 
sent to those charges due the previous Thursday 
and a final letter from the librarian is sent to all 
those which were due a week previous, or art 
twelve or more days overdue. Such a letter re 
moves all library privileges until such time as the 
borrower's record 1s cleared, As each notice is sent, 
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the metal clip used to flag the overdue charge is 
moved from left to right for each of tour positions 
to facilitate easy identification of all overdues 

The postals and the letters are printed or mimeo 
graphed, requiring only bibliographic charge in 
formation and personal address to be supplied. The 
first notice is merely printed FIRST NOTICE OVER 


puE, while the second postal reads 

Three days ago you were notified that the book 
named below were due to be returned to the Li 
brary 1s they have not been returned, this second 


notice now sent to you, with the reminder that 
YOu at neurving a fine of five cents a day for each 
volume in addition to the charge of twenty-hve 
cents I pay the expense of this notice 


The third notice, which is a mimeographed letter 


by the circulation librarian, is further effe: 


signe 
tive in the recall of overdue books 

The ft bE noted belou 4s still ch weed / yOu, 
Although we have sent you two notices advising 
you the book is overdue, we are sending this third 


reminder with the thought that for some reason 


you ha been unable to come to the Library, of 
return the | 

Within the next day or so we shall be forced 
to veport this on your record in the Dean's office 
ind suspend all of your library borrowing privi 
lege Inasmuch as daily fines are accumulating 
won't u please make an effort to clear your 
record a neces 

Copies of the fourth notice, the letter over the 
librarian’s name, are sent to the office of the stu 
dent dean 

You have been sent three reminders that the 
book noted below is charged to you, According ti 


it was due on 
not beard 


our record 


from you, of Ou 


have ; ) 
been forced 


Because we 


have n returned the book, we have 
to discontinue your library borrowing privileges 
Until u have satisfactorily cleared your record of 


»ks and fines, it will not be possible te 
extend library borrowing privile ges to you through 
either the circulation desk or the reserve books 
desk 

Ii mi 


YOu tiearT y 


overdue ft 


your academic standing that 


Thank you 
While first overdue notices average about ninety 
a week, by the time the thitd notice 


rlant to 
ur record 


is scheduled 


to go, the overdues have been reduced to less than 
half. The final notice, or librarian’s letter, seldom 
is sent to more than three or four persons a week 

This method of handling overdues concentrates 


the clerical work on Fridays and Mondays. This is 
accordingly anticipated in scheduling and assign 
ing personnel duties. On Friday the first and third 
sent, and on Monday, the 
final notices go out. In both cases 
postal and one letter to be completed in the routine 


notices are second and 


there are one 


The fine for all overdue books in general circu 
lation is five cents a day. On the first Monday, 
which would be the date of the second notice, an 
additional penalty of twenty-five cents is imposed 
The daily fine continues, and a second penalty of 
the same 
week 


umount is imposed for each subsequent 


Should a book be reported lost, all fines and 
penalties are suspended on the day reported, and 
collected to that time, The book is renewed for 
one additional week. At the end of the period, 
the borrower makes final settlement for the replace- 
ment cost of the book. In those rare instances in 
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which a paid-for lost book is found, no refund is 
grante’. The general book budget is accordingly 
enriched if replacement orders have not actually 
been sent. 

Results of the one-day-due system of circulation 
have heen gratifying. Clerical work, being concen- 
trated, has reduced, while daily routines con- 
tinue uninterrupted, The shorter time lag between 
overdue notices creates better control over mate 
rials, while circulation count and general library 
use have increased. 

While a book must be off the shelve to serve 
properly its library function, once a week seems 
often enough for home-coming day 

Paut Kruse, Former Interim Librarian 
Rollins College . 
Winter Park, Florida 
now Assistant Professor 
Se hool at Librarianship 
University of Denver 


Cooperative Board 


, eg SHAKESPHARE is the tie that binds 
the New Rochelle Public Library, a local 
study group, and high school English classes to- 
gether in a unique cultural and civic venture 

In 1937 the Avon Bard Club, « group of women 
who tuke their Shakespeare more or less seriously, 
began a garden project in a local park with the 
intention of planting all the flowers mentioned in 
Shakespeare that will flourish in this climate. The 
Park Department cooperated by furnishing labor 
for the heavy work and by propagating plants in 
the greenhouses until time for transplanting 

Two years ago the chairman of the garden com- 
mittee, who is also on the staff of the public li- 
brary, presented a plan to a high school teacher 
of Shakespeare, mony students could participate 
in the work in the garden, do background reading 
in the library, and write their activities up for 
credit in school—a sort of “mutual benefit” pro- 
gram. 

The teacher's imagination was properly fired, as 
she recognized the value of simultaneous ‘studying 
and duing.’’ She presented the plan to her classes 
and four students volunteered. The library staff 
member, using a thoughtfully selected group of 
books, guided their reading on gardens in general 
and Shakespeare gardens in particular 

With this book information fresh in their minds, 
the sturdy foursome tackled the task of readying 
the garden for a special planting ceremony to cele- 
brate the bard's birthday on April 23. Clad in 
dungarces, armed with spades, forks, trowels, and 
a super-abundance of energy and enthusiasm, con- 
suming gallons of lemonade and pounds of cookies 
(standard fare provided by club members), they 
worked with a will, preparing soil, rooting out 
wild onions, transplanting seedlings 

The result was an entirely charming spot, dis- 
playing lavender, rosemary, mint, myrtle, delphin- 
ium, peonies, larkspur, pansies, and marigolds. On 
the Bh of the birthday celebration, the students 
participated by transplanting ivy cuttings from 
Stratford, England, around the sun dial and Eng- 
lish daisies along the borders. Attending the cere- 
mony were the mayor, members of local garden 
clubs, teachers, and other interested persons 

In May, club members and students enjoyed a 
field trip to Vassar College to inspect the lovely 
Shakespeare garden on that campus. There the head 
horticulturist who laid out the original garden in 
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1916 explained its plan and development through 
the years 

Then came time for the term papers, and back 
to the library the students came to collect additional! 
information, recheck their bibliographies, and set 
down on paper the most interesting aspects of their 
activities 

The entire project was declared so satisfactory 
by both the Avon Bard Club and the high school 
English department that the same plan of opera 
tion has been set up for the current season, with 
the public library serving as “middleman The 
library has recently been buzzing with a very active 
group of teen-agers reading on such subjects as 


knot gardens, flower legends, plant lore, herbs 
Shakespeare's knowledge of flowers, etc. They have 
brought plants from their own gardens. And onc 


boy, who is well on his way to being a soil expert 
took samples of soil to test in the high school labs 
Only, this year there are ten students instead of 
four and it takes just that many more books and 
magazines to supply references for a greater variety 
of tastes. And it also takes just that much more 
lemonade and cookies to “urge” the increased corps 
of gardeners on with their work! 
ANN CLARK, Assistant 
Fine Arts Room 
New Rochelle, New York 
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ss 
THE OUTCAST 


Each day he comes burdened with worldly 
cares 

Beyond the hungry Babylon of men 

To sit a while upon the little chairs 

And somehow live his youth again 

To this dear room where little children 
come 

And gaze enrapt upon the printed page 

He counts of all his years the paltry sum 

And sheds the secret garment of his age 

For this brief moment when he pauses 
here 

He is a child again—through childhood's 
gaze 

And just to sit upon this little chair 

Must bring to mind the thought of 
happier days. 

The sunlight fades—with its recurrent 
gloom 

The old man shuffles from the children’s 
room JAMES LiorTa 
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is «Oe 


Volume 30 Number 3 
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November 


WEEK IS A B y AND EVENTI I TIMI 


library activities come to 


OOF 
B: 
full boil and reading receives a 
last all vear. The Bulletin 1s caget 
of your Book Week observances, and of the re 


chain reactions they precipitate. Be 


librarians, whet 


stimulus that can 


to know details 
ading 


sure to send us 


accounts of your activiti how they were planned 
and how they were carried out. Report hould be 

: nd 
fairly brief —one or two pages louble spaced and 


we will be delighted t ee photogray 


— —_— — 

Library Display Plu an illustrated article by 
Marjorie B. Harte of the Evansville, Indiana Put 
lic Library, appears in the June 1955 issue of D 
play u rid Focussing on a ubject of interest to 


irticle tells how a | ublic library 


its display 


most librarians, the 
full 


tying-in with local enterprises 


can get value fr windows by 


te he he 


A “grangerized” copy of a Charles Dickens biog 
raphy—with appropriate manuscripts and engrav 
ings bound in with the text—is the nucleus of a 
valuable Dickens collection which has been given 
to the Cornell University Library by William G 
Mennen, president of the Mennen Company and a 
Cornell graduate of the lass of 1908 The word 

granverizing’ comes from James Granger, who in 
1769 published a B uphical Histor i England 
with blank pages for such additions 

The biography 1s a three volume first edition of 
the Life of Charies Dick by the novelist’s friend 
John Forster someone pr bably a Dickens ad 
mirer named Edward J. Collings, expanded the set 
to six volumes by adding 440 engravings of person 
and scenes mention in the book. and 235 auto 
graph letters. The last are regarded as espe ially 
valuabk to scholar for among them ar letters by 
Carlvle. Gladstone, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Thack 
eray, and Dickens hi lf. The Mennen collection 
also includes first edition f Dicken novels and 
of works he edited tograpt letters, and other 
focuments 

\ La — 

Random House again ha iven permission for 
Enrichment Record vsed on Landmark Books, to 
be used by librarians, without payment of the usual 
radi rovalty charg ver il radio stations to 
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Librar 


Book Week and library facilities 


promot 


ians are finding radio stations eager to contribute 
Book Week time tor the use of these dramatic 
productions with authentic musical backgrounds 
and sound effects 

Now. with four new record releases, librarians 
can arrange a series of twenty 15-minute radio 
progran Announcers’ commentaries, for use of 
the librarian of announcer, suggest opening and 
closing remarks which promote Book Week and 
library facilities to young people These are tree 
upon request from Enrichment Records, 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York | 

Enrichment Records that tie in with important 
fall dat include 

N ‘ Thanks¢ ng Da The Land 
the P 

De Boston Tea Part Pa Revers 
snd the Minute Met 


Nee el Le 


During the past ‘month at random,” the Bulletin 
has f ived from the Connecticut Library Associa 
tion, a letter of interest to readers of this corner 

ul ut better spor r could educational TV have 
than a reanization whose members work for an 
ed uc : , Sitti Nw like the Lit rar li wilt 
De pride uch recognition that the Connecticut 
Librar i ciation accepted the offer of WNUC-TV 


, A settle 


f John Kieran nature 
Sundays at 12:45 P.M 


hims on 


rannineg from 







Jul hrough December. In return for a bibliogra 
pr e in with the telecast the station giving 
the Connecticut Library Association time for a spot 
777 Mri ment 
The John Kieran Kaleide cope programs for N 
vember and December ave as tollou 
N "i Infinite Universe 
(an Animals Think? 
De Bird Contr 
) Ant City (ma wot be because of 
THe Cuecirers Ex Linas 
kf BOOK 
A 


\\. 


WEE K 
hia) 






» Ol oe ell 
r » 
+ 
la (t Rnow whal il méan bul it érveal 
ch (a stir avound bere ever ear 
shoul this lime 
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STACK CRACKS 





*\ | 


When a question has you up a tree 

And you think you've looked from A-Z, 
Perhaps you'd better ask assistance 

Success still comes with dogged persistence. 


Grace B. SPEAR 
te te Le 


In response to requests from librarians, a com- 

mittee of the Association of Young People’s Li- 
brarians has collected tape recordings of radio book 
discussions by young people. They may be bor- 
rowed, one to three at a time, from the Head- 
uarters Library, American Library Association, 50 
‘ast Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Each li- 
brary represented has used a different approach. 
The tapes, which may be kept for 28 days, will be 
sent postage free, return postage being paid by the 
borrower. They may be used for non-profit pur- 
poses only and may be broadcast only over nonprofit 
radio stations. 


Here is the list of available recordings: 


1. Ampassapon's Revorr. Chester Bowles, 15 min. 
7.5 speed 5” reel, The members of the Library Reading 
Club of the Public Library of Youngstown and Mahoning 
County, Ohio, discuss various aspects of Mr. Bowles’ re- 

ot. One in a regular Sunday night series of broadcasts, 


PYouth Reviews the Books,’ moderated by Madeline 
Margo, young people's librarian. 
2. Fme in tHe AsHes, Theodore White. 15 min. 


d 3” reel. Another broadcast of “Youth Reviews 
the Books’’ by the Library Reading Club of the Public 
Library of Youngstown and Mahoning County, Ohio, 
Madeline Margo, young people's librarian, moderator. 


7.5 9 


3. Gatireo, Piast Discovenre of Marvetous THINGS, 
Elma Ebrlich Levinger. 30 min. 7.5 speed 7” reel, One 
broadcast in the Detroit Public Library's series, “Young 
Americans Look at Books."’ A panel of alert readers 
discuss the work of this eminent scientist and the religious 
opposition he met, Moderated by Eugene Larson, youth 
librarian. 


4. Keer Your Heap Ur, Mr. Putnam. Peter Putnam. 


40 min, 7.5 speed 7” reel. A group of very inexperienced 
readers discuss a rather slight book with good results. 
Another in the Detroit Public Library's series, “Youn 


Americans Look at Books.” 
youth librarian, 
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5. Our or Rep Cuina. Shao T'ang Liu. 40 min. 
7.5 speed 7” reel. Members of a high school International 
Club, experienced in discussion and well read, talk freely 
and intelligently about this book. Another in the Detroit 
Public Library's series, ‘“Young Americans Lock at Books.”’ 
Moderated by Hilda Mason, youth librarian. 


6. SevenreentH Summer. Maureen Daly. 15 min 
7.5 speed 5” reel. Using the script prepared by Broadcast 
Music Inc, for the Teen-age Book Parade, two members 
of the Holladay Memorial Library for Young People 
Indianapolis, Indiana, have a lively discussion in which 
they guages on the appeal of this book, Moderated by 


Dorothy Lawson, librarian. 
7. THe Tumrezn Crocks. James Thurber. 15 min. 
7.5 speed 5” reel. In a discussion based on a script pre 


ated by Broadcast Music, Inc., two young people of the 

olladay Memorial Library for Young Dereis. Indian 
apolis, tell what they think of Thurber's fairy tale. Mod 
erated by Dorothy Lawson. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 
The Ballad of a Librarian 


I knew a good librarian 

I don't know where they found her. 

She didn't mind if shelves weren't straight 
Or if the patrons had to wait 

On local gossip, she was great, 

So we all hung around her. 


I knew a good librarian 

So full of savoir faire. 

She hadn't read a book, ‘tis true, 
Since Orwell's 1982 

But she could quote a book review 
With confidence and flair. 


I recall that good librarian 

Who maintained such insouciance, 

Who hid things in the vertical file 

And when they were needed after a while 
Would shrug and say with a tired smile 
“All routine is a nuisance!” 


She was a good librarian, 

Or so she seemed to me. 

I got the pick of books—quite new, 
I took my time to read them through, 
And though I kept them overdue 

I never paid a fee. 


I knew a good librarian— 

I don't know who ‘twas hired her. 

Her desk was filled with nuts and sweets 
And chewing gum and other eats 

Which drew the mice but were such treats! 
I wonder why they fired her? 


They tell me that her new boss 

Objected when they got her, 

But tried to instill professional ways 

Until at the end of one of those days, 

When she kept confusing the catalog trays, 

With circulation files a veritable maze, 

Something finally’ snapped and in frenzied 
craze 


He took a gun and shot her! 


HALLE Beachem Brooks, Acting Dean 
Atlanta, Georgia, University 
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Current book-based Gilbert Highet broadcasts 
include 
NU MBER The Philosopt f History 
NumpBer & I'm Going to Write a Book 


The Old West 
Time Fiction 
See October Wilson Library Bulletin, p 
details of availability to local stations 
we ee OL 
Students at the University of Pittsburgh Schools 
# Engineering and Mines are to have their own 
modern library, thanks to the generosity of alumnus 
George M. Bevier, who gave the university $35,000 
for construction of a library as the seventh floor of 
the new Engineering and Mines Building. The 
new facility is to be known as the George M 
Bevier Memorial Library 


NuMBER 9 
NU MBER 10 


189, for 


a _— 
More than forty rare, illustrated volumes dating 
from 1450 to 1600 make up the exhibition, “Great 


Illustrated Books,” at The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City. The group of medieval 
and Renaissance illustrated books includes treasures 
from France, Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands 
illustrated with woodcuts and some engarvings 


eee 


JUSTINA LEAVITT WILSON 
(Continued from page 266) 


had been assistant principal of the Northfield 
Minnesota, High School; principal of the 
high school at LeSueur, Minnesota; had mar 
ried Halsey W. Wilson and with him started 
the Cumulative Book Index which was to 
launch The H. W. Wilson Company on the 
road to bibliographical service and SUCCESS 
and lost their only child, a son, who died the 
day after he was born in 1897 

Mrs. Wilson had great energy and strength 
of character. A brief quotation, penned in the 
back of her address book, gives a clue to hes 
philosophy 

Money has nothing to do with spiritual happi 
ness. If we know how to react to money and spend 


it understandingly and lovingly 
, never worried over supply 


we are never short 
never por 


ie 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 
Library Services Bill 


H.R. 2840 


‘_ SUMMER two of the national organizations 
which have supported the Library Services 
Bill over a period of time strengthened their en 
dorsement through new resolutions 

The National Education Association passed the 
following resolution at its annual meeting 


The 


lPal farm 


Na 
ind 


cess 


Rural Library Service (Resolution 29) 
tional Education Association believes 
other rural families should have the 
as urban dwellers to books, newspapers, magazines 
audio-visual materials, and other t infor 
mation which our well-developed city library sy 
tems now provide. The Asse 
strong public library system is a vitally necessary 
adjunct to the Operation of our public schools 
especially in our rural areas 


ame 


SOuTCE 


ciation believes that a 


The Association urges the adoption federal 
legislation to provide grants-in-aid to the states for 
the development of rural library service Funds 
for this purpose should be channeled thru the 
United States Office of Education to state agencies 
responsible for public library services and should 
be apportioned among the states on an objective 


basis 


The American Association of University Women 
amended one of its legislative items to spell out 
specific support for the Library Services Bill. The 
amended item reads 

Support of measures to advance the educational 
use of radio, television and other 
communication, and to promote the development 
of library service 


j ; 
him média of 


Beside these two national organizations, there 
are others which have endorsed and are working 
for the passage of the Library Services Bill. These 


are 


NOVEMBER 1955 


and S. 205 


American Booksellers Association 
American Federation of Labor 
American Home Economics Association 
AMVETS 


Association for Childhood Education Interna 
tional 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Cooperative League 

Farmers Union 


General Federation of Women's Clubs 

International Association of Machinists 

National Council of Chief State Schoo! Officers 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Congress of Colore d Parents and Teach 
ers 


Auto Workers 


lL nited 


The National Grange legisla 


tion in the past and is bringing the Library Services 


has supported ous 


Bill again before its national convention in No 
vember 

Continued work should be carried on with the 
local chapters of these organizations, Support from 
the locals will certainly make itself felt in terms 
of votes for the bill, if the members are actively 
backing the Library Services Bill Help them in 
every way you can to develop increased upport 

Now is certainly the time for individuals and 
groups to visit with their Representatives and Sena 
tors to discuss the Library Services Bill. January 3 
1956 and the reconvenning of Congress will be 
here before we know it 

If you missed the article, ““The Library Services 
Bill in the Making,” by Marie Loizeaux in the 
September issue, be sure to go back and read it 
It summarizes the House hearings on the bill and 
provides many good arguments to use for the bill 
as you discuss it with your Representative and 
you Senators 
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Know Your Library Month 


A’ THOUGH LIBRARIANS were not already spend- 
ing their November hours readying for and 
celebrating Children’s Book Week, public librar- 
ians and units of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs in hundreds of communities 
throughout America are also working together to 
highlight the services of the library during this 
second annual “Know Your Library Month.” Ex- 
tension librarians may well be proud of the fact 
that this event, part of the “Know and Grow” 
program of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, sponsored in cooperation with the ALA, is 
the brainchild of Inez Ratekin Herrig, librarian of 
the Lincoln County Library, Libby, Montana, Mrs. 
Herrig herself does what she is preaching and 

rsuading others to try. Those who make it their 
| serra to listen carefully to community reactions 
to library service continue to be amazed at the 
lack of knowledge about library service which per- 
sists among citizens. So, if November should not 
be a good month, because of other commitments, 
to do “Know Your Library” advertising, perhaps 
we might follow the pattern of California, where 
the Fresno County Library originated “Library 
Week” in March. The week is now observed by 
California libraries generally, though many are also 
participating in the current “Know Your Library’ 
month activities. 


Selecting a Field Worker 


Personnel practices in many county, regional, 
and state library systems have been and frequently 
continue to be anything but formal. Yet the fol- 
lowing account of the selection of a field worker 
shows some practical applications of good person- 
nel practices as well as excellent psychology 

Not wishing to give the applicant the impres- 
sion that this airconditioned building was the field 
worker's sphere of action, we started on the out- 
side and worked in. We wanted to see whether 
the applicant had the “feel” of the job—that in- 
definable something that either makes one a field 
worker or not, So we met the applicant in one of 
our larger cities and landed him, without briefing, 
right in the middle of a field situation. Purposely 
we had told him nothing. He came through beau- 
tifully, On this trip we learned several things 
about our candidate for the job: 

1. He got the “hang” of that particular library 
situation very quickly and sized up some people 
pretty well. 

2. He can walk into a hotel room full of strang- 
ers, push the suitcases, etc., aside, pick up a coffee 
cup and visit about libraries without selfconscious- 
ness. 


Extension librarians are invited t) send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GReETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


3. He can make conversation with shy and dif 
cult persons, 

4. Librarians, trustees, and others reacted well 
toward our applicant 

5. He can sit on the floor and make ilustrative 
material for a library presentation to the governing 
body out of wet cardboard and ink-stuck speed ball 
pens 

6. He can sit up half the night and talk library 
procedures with d procedure minded librarian ind 
still get his eyes open before noon 

7. He doesn't seem scared to deat! 1 count 
line in connection with library service 

8. He has an amazing sense of geography and 
directions (perhaps he had studied our state road 
system before being interviewed!) 

Finally, in his letter of acceptance, our candidate 
wrote "Il got so interested in my Cook's tour of 
the state, | forgot to ask about mundane thing 
like vacations, etc. The hours I already know!!!! 
(Punctuation by the applicant). You can see wh) 
we believe we have found a good, energetic, and 
resourceful field worker for our state, even thoug! 
our personnel procedures may not be up to stand 
ard. Of course, we knew before we invited the 
applicant to come for an interview that he was an 
excellent librarian, so were not too concerned about 
testing his educational background and technical 
knowledge. 


Budget Stretching Workshop 


Recently we called attention to the technical 
processes institute sponsored by the California 
State Library last June. The proceedings have now 
been issued and are available in News Note f 
California Libraries, Vol. 50, No, 3, July 195‘ 
Howard Samuelson, librarian, Salinas Public Li 
brary and formerly connected with the Milwauke: 
and Fresno County public libraries, edited the r 
sults of the conference in which 200 librarian: 
from all sizes and types of libraries participated 

The program concerned itself with borrowers 
registration, attempting to explore and define the 
basic purposes of registration, Circulation methods 
and overdue and reserve procedures were studied 
Short cuts and labor saving devices were described 
and demonstrated. The workshop, entitled “Budget 
Stretching Through More Efficient Technical Prox 
esses," was scheduled because study has proved 
that libraries spend an estimated to of the 
library's total man hours of service on these rou 
tines—time which could be used for other vital 
services if quicker and more efficient procedures 
could be applied. Probably every librarian return 
home to take a fresh look at every step in technical 
processes and procedures and with a fresh respect 
for the larger unit of service and what can be a 
complished by such a library to cut work time and 
cost. Workshop leader Steward W. Smith, libras 
ian of the St. Louis, Missouri, County Library 


(Continued on page 287) 
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BOOKS % FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


Reference Book Checklist 


American Chemical Society. Division of 
Chemical Literature. / 
Mal Proce Indust? Washington American 
Chemical Society, 1954. 58 | ( Advances in Chem 
istry. no. 10) 


? ‘ 
terature Resour 


Atomic Ener CG, nwidet h a nontecnni il 
sourcebook on practical us of nuclear nergy 
Washington, Atomic Energy Guideletter, 1955. 95p 
pa. $7.50 

3, BALLARD, THOoMaAS J. and QUENT! E 
CONKLIN The Uraniu Prospector s Guide New 
York, Harper, 1955 p. $3.50 

1. Britain, An Official Handbook. 1955 ed, Lon 


don, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1955. 438] 
From British Information Services, N.Y. $1.80 
5 Britten Watch & Clock Maker 
Dictionary and Guide LSth ed New York 
Nostrand, 1955 5 
6. BUNTING 
School 8th ed. Wallingtord 


1955. 784p. $7.50 


S98p. $ 
JAMES E.. ed. Private Independent 
james E. Bunting 
CALLAHAN, GENEVIEVE. The New Cai ria 
( k Book. New York, Barrows 

8. Forp, E. B. Mot New 


»66p $7.50 


3735 43 9° 
York, Macmillan 


1955 


9, GREENE, IRVING and JAMES RADCLIFFE. T he 
New Hich Fidelity Handbook. New York, Crown 
19* 1943p. $4.95 


GrirritH, Dupis D 
1908-195 Seattle, Universit f Wash 


Chaucer 


ington Press, 1955 p. (Universit f Washin 
ton Publications in Language and Literatur 4) 
¢« 


HAYSTEAD, LADD and GiL_pertT C. Fire. The 
{ericultural Regior the l led State Norman 


University of Oklahoma Pre 195‘ B8p. $4 
The Home Gardeni» Ency paed New 

York Philosophical Library, 1955. 4368] $i 
HORNER, |. G. Dictionary Terms Used 


nthe Theory and Practi 
, th ed. rev. and enl. Ne 


Library, 1955. 417p. $6.50 
14. LeacuH, MacEpwarp, ed, The Ballad Book 
New York, Harper, 1955. 842p. $7.‘ 

Lercter, HuGu 17 1 Guide to the Study 
ind Reading if N bh Carolina H ’ C) ipel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Pr 955. 894 
pa., > 

l The Libra Museums and Art Galles 
Year Book, 1954 New York, Bowker 95 
O48p s 

17. Literary Mari Place 19 6 ed New 


Bowker, 1955. 414p. $5 
18. MARSHALL, JoHN D 
SHores. Book 

Hamden, Conn 


Wa EF SHIRLEY 
Librari Librarian 


String Press 55 1342p. $< 


and Louits 
Shox 


1955 


NOVEMBER 


Reviewed by 





Murreuy. Rusy B American Riddle , 
Rhy» Nashville, Abingdon Pres 955 iB} 
5 
1). NewMANn, Ernest. Seventeen I ws OF 
ras. N York, Knopf, 1955, ¢ 1954. 678, x 4 
¢7 
Newspaper Pre Director) ad Adver 
sisey Guid 195 London, Benn; New York 
John Graff, 1955. Slip. $8 
SARGENT PORTER The Handi ‘ Pr 
‘ 5 d 46th ed. Boston, Porter Sargent. 195* 
1264 $ 
AYLOR, MARIAN YouNe ( his ’ 
Cor me) New York, Barrow Y 4125 
> 


1. WeeLLNER, Ropert C. and M. At 


RIL! 
Woon. Reanivements ter Conte a 
Chica lL miversity of Chicago Pres 9 
€2 


Directories 


W" r WOULD WE DO without th 
ed the 


ntinually 
which 
omplex s¢ 


guides to various agenci 


ontin multiply in our ever more 


ety Without the Literary Market Place (Win 
chell R ) publishers, libraries publi lation 
pert nal counselors, struggling writ in 
tl ndustry would not have so useful a guid 
to tl pecialties of active publishing ho igen 
i in magazines, to sources of recording of 
DOOk to translators: writers’ conferenc ind even 
AS { featured in the most recent edition. lists of 
hand bookbinders and television progra irectors 
int ted in book new Basic arrangement and 
format f that of previous year 
w vide In scOp but British in mphasi 


The 1 es, Museums and Art Galle 


B i (Winchell B23) is greatly enlarged sine 
its last ile in 1948, covering aout 100 British 
ind Wn elected world libraric ind museun 
Fuller data are given for British than fi ther in 
stitutions and include personnel, special llection 


‘ xk, and hours of opening Chis is a 
ible British supplement to the American I 


Al british, The Neu Paper Pre 


Direc ry and 


{dives rs’ Guide, 19 (Winchell E40) in its 
ight lin sections not only gives addresse pr 
prict " rtising rate, political affiliation. et if 
tl { but brief des: riptive information on citi 
ind ¢t f vhere me wspapers are publish making 
th innual O4th issue a gazetteer a well a id 
rect Much fuller treatment is given to the Brit 
ish | than to that of other countri« 
. it (Winchell L746) and Bunting li 
I ! f private schools are nw ut int theit 
thi sixth and eighth editions rr pectively, re 
mat ubstantially the same as the previous edi 
tions analyzed in the February 1955 issue of thi 
New to Bunting is a section on education 
ila ations and the index of schools in the front 
mst tf the back of the volurne I} issu f 











Sargent has a list of who's who among principals 
which has been included from time to time. Both 
continue to be useful guides, though Sargent con- 
tains more schools more special features. 


Science and Technology 


Increasing evidence of the atomic age among ref- 
erence books are two guides, The Uranium Prospec- 
tor's Guide® and Atomic Energy Guidebook.’ The 
former is designed to convey in nontechnical lan- 
guage the basic information necessary to the pros- 
pector, miner, or layman who is interested in urani- 
um raw materials, Chapters on opportunities, maps, 
use and care of radioactivity, detection equipment, 
testing, how to stake a claim, are accompanied by 31 
photographs and diagrams. A glossary has been pre- 
pared by Karl Ruhe, Geologist, Atomic Energy 
Commission, The latter guidebook is also nontech- 
nical, with brief sections on how to enter the atomic 
energy business, radioisotopes, lists of schools for 
nuclear study, brief reading list, and perhaps most 
useful from a reference standpoint, a state by state 
directory of laboratories, libraries, and other agen- 
cies concerned with the subject. 

But atomic age or no, there is still enough in- 
terest in food to induce publishers to continue to 
publish cook books, Cooking for Compliments™ 
contains 250 recipes and lots of hints which will 
please busy women, This reviewer has tested the 
recipes for veal with herbs and noodle doodle, Both 
turned out fine—and no trouble. The New Califor- 
nia Cook Book" adds 100 new recipes to the 450 
from the earlier edition, with a new section on out- 
door cooking, patio, and picnic meals. Very inter- 
national in flavor, 

For more serious reference use, The Agricultural 
Regions of the United States” is a guide to land 
values, soil types, leading crops, annual yields, and 
changing directions in agriculture. Full of maps, 
diagrams, and statistical tables, its text is extremely 
readable and reflects the authors’ view of the farmer 
and “his endless and faithful love affair with the 
soil.” It will be useful not only in agricultural eco- 
nomics but in rural sociology, another distinguished 
contribution from a university press. 

The Home Gardening Encyclopedia™ is a British 
product with an American imprint which is not 
likely to give much competition to Taylor's Encyclo- 
pedia of Gardening in this country. It is, however, 
a rather full dictionary of terms with information 
on growing of vegetables, fruits, and flowers, and 
with many useful photographs and drawings, the 
latter being aimed at instruction rather than embel- 
lishing the volume, Very serious American garden- 
ers en in aeliese love affairs with their gar- 
dens will probably find added hints. 

Also British in origin is Morhs," a well written, 
well illustrated handbook, one of a series whose aim 
is to interest the general reader in the wild life of 
Britain by recapturing the inquiring spirit of the 
old naturalists. American college libraries will find 
that its distinguished color photographs and the in- 
corporation of much recent research on habits and 
habitat will warrant purchase. 

For those with Hi-Fi centered homes, The New 
High Fidelity Handbook’ brings together a wide 
variety of ul information—on selection and in- 
stallation of instruments, on sources for purchase, 
on repairs and maintenance. Handsome photographs 
illustrate the section on how to select and make 
high-fidelity furniture so it will blend with the 
room's interior. Many diagrams accompany the sec- 
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tion on home recording. This is sure to be a favorite 
with “lay readers’’ who want to get the most out of 
their fine records, 

Britten's Watch & Clock Makers’ Handbook,’ an 
old stand-by, now in its 15th edition, is encyclopedic 
in character, with subjects alphabetically arranged 
and supplemented by the inclusion of French, Ger 
man, and Spanish equivalents. Obsolescent material 
has been deleted and certain sections, e.g. on recoil 
escapements and chronographs, have been rewritten 
and enlarged. New diagrams have been added when 
necessary. Format is excellent. 

Horner's Dictionary of Terms Used in the Theor) 
and Practice of Mechanical Engineering” is also 
encyclopedic in character. In its 7th edition, the 
first part, 121 pages in length, has been revised and 
enlarged to include terms which have come into use 
in recent years together with a number of general 
terms which were not included in the original work 
The latter part, 417 pages in length, is a revision of 
Horner's original work, though many older terms 
have been retained intentionally. These two alpha 
betically arranged lists of terms, clearly defined 
stand without benefit of illustrative diagrams or 
photographs to which we are accustomed. 

Literature Resources for Chemical Process Indus 
tries,’ a collection of papers comprising five sym- 
posia and 13 general papers presented before the 
Division of Chemical Literature at recent national! 
meetings of the American Chemica! Society, is in 
dispensable in a chemistry library. Its review arti 
cles are pe ee under six subjects: market research, 
resins and plastics, textile chemistry, food industry, 
petroleum, and general. The last briefly reviews the 
chemical literature of France, Japan and Italy; prob 
lems of foreign alphabetization, abbreviation, trans 
lation, and transliteration; and general articles on 
basic principles of literature searching and on 
sources of statistics. Sources of statistics are also in 
cluded in the market research section, as well as in 
formation on maps and hearings. The other sections 
are devoted to separate treatments of the literature 
of various aspects of their subjects, e.g. the litera- 
ture of cacao, of oils, of the dairy industry, under 
food industry. A detailed index adds much to this 
excellent bibliographic guide. 


Ballads, Operas, and Riddles 


Texts of 370 English, Scottish, and American bal 
lads, including variants and Scandinavian analogs of 
some of them, with notes, glossary, bibliography, 
and a selected list of recordings are found in The 
Ballad Book.“ Authenticity of the texts will recom 
mend it to professors of English literature, but omis 
sion of music will make it less popular with folk 
music lovers. Reference librarians will wish for a 
fuller index, But this well designed book, while 
less complete than Sargent and Kittredge’s English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads (Winchell R348) is 
an excellent addition to any library. 

Seventeen Famous Operas,” known in England 
as More Opera Nights, is another volume of analy- 
sis and criticism by the well known and prolif« 
English music critic, Ernest Newman. The popular- 
ity of the operas included, (Salome, La Bohéme, 
Tosca, Tales of Hoffmann, Carmen, Madame But- 
terfly, La Traviata, Il Trovatore, Aida, and others) 
as well as the text on the sources, the stories, and 
the performances, will add to the popularity of this 
substantial handbook, designed particularly for the 
radio listener who needs to be helped to visualize 
Stage action. Notation of many themes is also given 
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American Riddles in 


A much slighter volume 


Rhyme,” with its 133 riddles grouped under such 
subjects as presidents, cities, holidays, discoverers 
and explorers, birds, animals, etc., would seem 


principally useful in school libraries to enliven cer 
tain units in the social studies or nature study. It 
has large print and is attractively illustrated. 


Chaucer Bibliography 


Including in revised form the author's earlier bib- 
liography (Winchell R369), Bibliography of Chau- 
cer, 1908-1953” supplements the work of Ham 
mond and of Spurgeon ( Winchell R368 and R371) 
with over 5,000 references to books, articles, and 
dissertations grouped under broad headings and 
separate works, with explanatory notes and cross 
references. Reviews have been cited, but their au 
thors are not included in the author index unless 
they were a part of a controversy. The author a 
knowledges his indebtedness to a number of Chau 
cer scholars, and all Chaucer scholars will acknowl- 
edge their indebtedness to him for this fine piece 
of work 


Social Sciences 


Another university press title, A Guide to the 
Study and Reading of North Carolina History,” is 
most happy in its arrangement material being 


grouped under such topics as folklore, novels and 
pageants, counties and towns, as well as under the 
chapter headings of Lefler and Newsome’s text on 
North Carolina history. It will be most widely use 
ful within the state, but will also prove valuable in 
libraries with Southern history collections 

Britain, An Official Handbook,‘ in its 1955 edi- 
tion, holds to its original purpose to provide basic 
data on the main aspects of national administration 
and national economy for readers overseas. Not in 
tended to be comprehensive, its text and judiciously 
selected photographs ably fulfill its purpose, and 
readers requiring more detailed information are 
referred to other sources of statistics. This is a 
good source for a small public library 

All college libraries and teacher-training institu 
tions will continue to find Requirements for Cer 
tification of Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, Ad 
ministrators™ (Winchell L733a) a valuable up-to 
date digest of certification requirements 
have been submitted to the proper authorities to 
insure correct interpretation and this annual sum 
mary, arranged conveniently by insures a 
ready source of reference to a continually changing 
held 

Three librarians have brought together 44 articles 
and essays in Books, Libraries, Librarians,” group- 
ing them under these three aspects of librarianship 
and appending four notable statements of the pro 
Representing chiefly essays written by di 
vers American hands, including Randolph Adams 
Powell, Swank, Shores, Ulveling, Sayers 
MacLeish, Downs, Asheim, Lancour 
and Clift, it is intended to provide recreation, in 
struction, and inspiration for the profession. Re 
sponsibility for the initial selection rests with Mr 
Marshall, who sought the advice of Dr. Shores 
Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Ottemiller. It should prove 
especially useful in library schools with small col 
lections of professional! literature, and also a handy 
source for outside reading. This collection of pro 
fessional writing, along with Library Trends, fur 
nishes evidence of the of libtarian 
ship in America 
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OPEN HOUSE 


By Rebecca N. Porter 
(Author of “Raisin Valley, etc.) 


A gay and amusing novel that 
will provide entertaining reading 
for both parents and teenagers. 
The author is an experienced news- 
paper and magazine writer with 
several previously successful books 
to her credit. Cloth, Price $3.00 


THEY COME AND GO 


By Louise W. Mears 
The author’s personal recollec- 
tions of many colorful well-known 
people. Cloth, Price $2.50 
From Your Bookstore 


The Christopher Publishing House 
Boston 20 

















HUNTTING'S 


NEW REVISED (1954-1955) 


STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 


Indicates Titles For Which 
WILSON CATALOG CARDS 
ARE AVAILABLE 
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May I Help? 


per SINCE OUR SCHOOL OPENED I have con- 
sidered the desirability of organized library 
assistance. But when I weighed the pros and cons, 
the disadvantages always seemed to outweigh the 
benefits to the library, the children, the school 
and to me. 

At the elementary level the program is quite full 
and rather inflexible (even in a “progressive” 
school) and the children’s attention span relatively 
short. I questioned whether the time and energy 
consumed by administering a library squad would 
be worth the benefits reaped, or would my efforts 
be more wisely spent on broader aspects of service? 
After all, I am only one person and already my 

rogram is a pretty full one. As far as help to the 
ibrary was concerned, there seemed to be plenty 
of aiueines offers as well as a very active parents’ 
committee and university students assigned to me. 
But always there was the nagging concern, “Am I 
neglecting a phuse of service that is important to 
the children? Arn I just being stubborn about this? 
I read of good student aide programs in other 
schools at this level.’’ Finally, after much study, 
I decided to be flexible enought at least to try to 
experiment with a library squad for one year. 
When this current school year opened, I sent the 
following notice to the fourth and fifth grades 
(nine sections in all). 


Casis Library Squad 


Mrs. Library McGuire receives many offers of 
help from the pupils (and she needs them!), but 
this year, instead of depending on volunteers, she 
plans to organize a vegular library squad. During 
the first half year, the squad will be made up of 
fifth graders and during the last half, of the fourth 
grades, Both boys and girls may participate, al- 
though probably Safety Patrol members had better 
not plan to join. 

Each person who becomes a member of the squad 
must successfully complete 12 library duties. These 
duties may be performed each day from 8:00 to 
9:00 a.m. and daring the last half hour or after 
school. A pupil may also work during his free 
periods at the discretion of his teacher. As be com- 
pletes each duty satisfactorily, he will be permitted 
to put a check beside his name below this duty on 
a thart posted in the library, At the Library As- 
sembly next spring, each will veceive a merit badge 
in token of successful completion of his library 
responsibilities, 

Each class section will work in turn for a one- 
week period, making four work periods in all, As 
soon as Mrs, Library MeGuire has the list of li- 
brary aides from each class, she will make out a 
sthedule which all must follow. A maximum of 


School and Children’s Librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 
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ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 


= LIBRARIE ass 


10 aides from each section can be used, so it will 
be necessary to accept only those who are promising 
or who are up to par in their other work. All 
must work quietly, efficiently, responsibly, and will 
ingly. When the 10 aides have been chosen, please 
send the list to the library. Then wait for Mrs 
McGuire to send for you for the first meeting. The 
fourth grades should wait until the second term to 
appoint their library aides, Library duties are as 
ieliow fi 

1. Desk work—putting cards in books; count 
ing and alphabetizing book cards; writing and de 
livering overdues. 

2. Library housekeeping—opening library win 
dows; putting books on the shelves; arranging the 
shelves neatly and accurately. 

3. Preparing new books—collating and stamp 
ing; pasting; making baok cards. 

4. Library service — participating in a library 
story hour to kindergarten or first grade; arranging 
a library bulletin board or exhibit; helping another 
pupil in his reference work. 


Perhaps you are wondering why we did not in 
clude our sixth graders in this project. My experi 
ence has been that interest is highest in the fourth 
and fifth grades. The sixth grade is involved in 
many other activities and has a special library 
project of storytelling to a neighboring primary 
school where there is no central library 

Last week after careful organization, our Library 
Squad was off to a good start, with fifth grade 
number one assuming its responsibilities. The 10 
children were divided into 3 groups of 3, 3, 4 each 

one for desk work, one for housekeeping, and 
the third for new books. During the five days th« 
groups were rotated so that everyone had an oppor 
tunity to perform all the tasks. Now that class is 
through for four weeks and a new one is waiting 
impatiently to take over. I am happy to report 
that fifth grade number one has maintained a high 
degree of interest, worked conscientiously, and is 
anticipating eagerly its next week of service. In the 
meantime it will be working on the service group 
of duties. Already the group is planning a butterfly 
display for our exhibit window 

This experiment has a year to go and it is too 
early to do any real evaluating. Meanwhile, | am 
eager to receive comments and descriptions from 
other librarians about service squads at the el« 
mentary level. 


State-Wide Interest 


On a broader scale, Margaret L. Walker, Georgia 
State Library Consultant, sends us an account of 
Georgia's organization of student assistance at the 
regional level. Her interesting article, entitled 
“Operation S-L-A-G One,” is too long to quote 
here, but I am hoping that it can be published in 
full in some school library periodical so that other 
states looking towards state-wide associations may 
reap the benefits of Georgia's experience, Both 

(Continued on page 286) 
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Display for 





A possibility for the Thanksgiving season comes 
from the book title TALES THE TOTEMS TELI 
at the Kamloops, British Columbia, High School lh 
brary. The Indian's head and body 


used 


were made of 





The Month 


board boxes, legs and arms were of ac 
cordian-folded brown paper with orange hands and 
feet. A many-colored headdress completed the In 
dian’s ensemble. A prominently featured 
totem was done in orange and blue paper 


brow n 


raven 





May, 





Adaptable to KNOW YOUR LIBRARY MONTH 15 
this display arranged at the Artesia, New Mexico 
High School Library for National Library Day 
SPOTLIGHT ON THE LIBRARY was the slogan, let 


tered above a drawing of the entrance to the school 


library. The spotlights were made from black con 
struction paper with yellow construction paper 
beams 





YOUR LIBRARY IS A BANK, a NEA Journal fea 
ture (center spread, February 1955) was the focal 
point of a bulletin board display which pointed up 


the resources of the South Fork-Croyle, Pennsyl 
vania, Joint High School. A copy of Abridged 
Readers’ Guide, a monthly issue of Current Biog 
raphy, and two pamphlets also published by The 


H. W. Wilson Company—"How to Use the Read 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature’ and “The Cata 
loging and Indexing Services’ —were displayed on 
the chalk trough below the bulletin board, Items 
on the board—each connected by an arrow to the 
appropriate portion of the NEA spread—included 
borrowers card, sample catalog cards for one fx 
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tion and one nonfiction book, a group photograph 
of library student aids, photograph of the librarian, 
book of travelers’ checks, Christmas Savings Club 
book, and groups of attractive book covers to illus 


trate the classes of books that can be found in the 
library 

The display, FALL HARVEST OF BOOKS, was used 
during November in the children’s room of the 
New Rochelle, New York, Public Library. On a 


10’ x 3’, a red barn, a white house 
dressed scarecrow were painted in 
Real straw 


bulletin hoard 
and a brightly 
tempera on yellow construction paper 


28! 














was used for the haystacks and the hands and mous- 
tache of the scarecrow, and real cornstalks on the 


PHILLIPS 





PHILLIPS LIBRARY—-HEART OF THE SCHOOL was 
the title of a display at Phillips High School, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. Around a circle with the 


The bulletin board arranged by Savannah State 
College for its men’s festival could be easily 
adapted for FALL SPORTS displays elsewhere. Small 
(3”) cut-out figures (supported by straight pins 
and strips cut from Manila folders) were used 
against an orange corrugated background to illus- 
trate various sport The pede stals on which they 
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yster and at one side as a background for paste- 


ard pumpkins and turkeys. 


HEART OF 


ADVISERS 
om 


"my 
le 
&c 


word “library” inside it were Dewey decimal nur 
bers and book jackets, and headings indicating the 
wide range of the library's resources and service 





with 


stood were half circles, 
scalloped edging. Plastic adhesive and Mystic tape 
were used for constructing and attaching them to 
the background, Players were black, pedestals Nile 


31” in diameter 


green with buff edging. Caption was made from 


stippled green Mitten letters 
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create better 
display signs 
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The McHenry Public Library, an affiliated branch 
of the Stanislaus County Free Library, Modesto, 
California, had as its display of the month in cele 
bration of California Library Week the WORLD of 
KNOWLEDGE. Colored ribbons ran from each point 
of classification of the Dewey Decimal Chart to a 









ments of popular styles and sizes of 


book of that number. The display, with a map of Mitten’s Pinbak* letters . . . thumb- 


the world in the center, was mounted on a table 
high circle of plywood covered with painted corru 
gated paper 


press into soft backgrounds just like 
thumbtacks . . \ instantly-changeable 
and re-usable .\. . pre-packaged in 
free storage cabinets with sliding 
panel-shelves that simplify selecting, 
handling and storing of letters... 
j 


practically indispansable tools to 
solve your display-sign problems — 
with more creative satisfaction — at 
much lower , cost! 





| IDEAL FOR Display-Sidu- Master 
LOW-BUDGET “me 
LIBRARIES KIT nN 


932 PINBAK* LETTERS, 
numeral Iilustros: dots, darts 
arrows music notes, stare and 
punctuations several styles and 
sizes from %” to 2”-—ineluding 
four leatherette-covered display 
sign panels, a guide-rule, and « 
functional FREE STORAGE 
CABINET. Ideal for low-budget 
libraries and schools 


- «+ Went FREE samples? 
Your own Initials? NEW 
Catalog? New Price List?... «© 


The United Nations and Thanksgiving wer« tied Write Dept. W-115 
together in a Framingham, Massachusetts book | 


jacket display —COOKBOOKS OF THE UNITED NA MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 

























TIONS, WHAT TO EAT AND HOW TO COOK IT ex 
hibited in a local A & P. Large lettered signs near 
by carried the words VISIT OUR TOWN LIBRARY and aM 
YOU ARE WHAT YOU READ 


wits 
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¢ - THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Literary Giant 


_ THE DEATH OF THOMAS MANN was 
announced early in August, librarians every- 
where took special notice. To them once more was 
entrusted the most important legacy of a genius: 
his books. And Mann has been, in the opinion of 
modern critics, one of the major writers of this 
century. His shelf space has been well earned by 
the creation of masterpieces like Buddenbrooks, The 
Magic Mountain, ane Death in Venice 

The new supplement to TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY AUTHORS, which has just been published, 
takes Mann's pre-eminence into full account, quot- 
ing liberally from his own writings in order to 
clarify his intentions and his attitude toward his 
art. Answering those critics who have accused him 
of indulging in a cloudy symbolism, he vigorously 
denied that there was any trace of “Olympian de- 
meanor’ about him or that his writing was elevated, 
prophetic, o pours us. "My endeavor is to make 
the heavy light; my ideal is clarity... . 1 feel my- 
self to be primarily a humorist.” 

Of himself personally Mann wrote: "I live a re- 
tired life. Except when I travel, | see few people. 
I am concerned solely about the tasks that accrue to 
me, one from the other. I give no thought to the 
public and to success; and when success comes, it is 
a coincidence, like a bolt from the blue—or rather: 
I myself am completely taken aback; for 1 have 
never yet sent forth a book without being convinced 
that it was unreadable.” 

As proof that Mann's popularity in his own coun- 
try was fully restored before his death, the TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY AUTHOR supplement con- 
tinues: As Mann approached his 80th birthday 
(June 1955), all Germany paid him honor. He 
spoke in both East and West Germany; his native 
city, Libeck, granted him honorary citizenship. 

Concerning any autobiography he might have 
written, Mann announced: | prefer to transmute my 
life into my work. It is only the work which really 
interests me, Suiting the action to the word, he was 
planning at the end of his life to start work on the 
second part of his latest novel, The Confessions of 
Felix Krull, Confidence Man. 


Famous Faces 


Besides being indispensable to biographers, CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY has much to offer researchers 
in the fields of sociology and psychology. Here, for 
example, are excerpts from the October 1955 issue, 
which point up the differences and similarities in 


the childhoods of three famous headliners 


Jackie GLEASON: 

Herbert John Gleason, the younger son of Her- 
bert and Mae (Kelly) Gleason, was born on Febru- 
ary 26, 1916 in Brooklyn, New York. He was 
reared and educated in Brooklyn, where on gradua- 
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tion from Public Grade School 73 im January 1931 
he also briefly attended both the Bushwick and the 
John Adams High Schools. His brother died when 
Jackie was three; when he was eight his father, an 
insurance clerk, disappeared. From that time on 
until ber death in 1932, Mrs. Gleason supported 
herself and Jackie by working in the change booth 
of a subway station. 

Jackie early displayed a quick wit and a sense of 
humor in school theatricals and at church social 
events and won first prize in an amateur night con 
test at the local Halsey Theatre. At the age of six 
teen he was engaged as master of ceremonies at 
Brooklyn's Folly Theatre; later he worked as a 
barker in a carnival and as master of ceremonies in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey resorts, and toured 
with carnival shows on the Eastern seaboard 


SENATOR J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

James William Fulbright was born on April 9, 
1905, in Sumner, Missouri, the son of Jay and 
Roberta (Waugh) Fulbright. His father, a farmer, 
moved his family to Fayetteville, Arkansas, in 1906, 
and there became highly successful. When he died 
he left his widow and six children interests in a 
lumber business, farm properties, banks, real estate, 
a newspaper, and other enterprises. Pulbright's 
mother assumed the direction of these projects and 
published the Northwest Arkansas Times of Pay- 
etteville 

Young Fulbright attended the University of Ar 
kansas at Fayetteville where he was a member of 
the football team and senior class president. Pol 
lowing his graduation with the A.B. degree in 1925 





Useful Reference Too! 


The INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX was the sub 
ject of a display in the library of the Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Company. The ten-day exhibit 
was one of a series calling attention to the library's 
resources 
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he won a Rhodes scholarship Oxford Universit) 
in Oxtord, England, where he achieved honors in 
history and political science. He also was captain 
of the Pembroke College team at Oxford and played 
occe? He received the B.A. degree in 1928 and 
the M.A. degree three years later, and an honorary 
fellowship.” 


CLIFTON FADIMAN 

Clifton Paul Fadiman was Brooklyn, 
New York, on May 15, 1904, the second of three 
sons of Isidore Michael and Grace Elizabeth Padi- 
man. His father was a pharmacist who had emt- 
grated from Russia and bis mother, a nurse. When 


horn in 


“Kip” was only five years old bis elder brother 
Edwin taught him to recite geographical data and 
to become an omnivorous reader. He attended 


Brooklyn Boys Hieh School and worked as a soda 
jerker in his father's drug store. During his high 
school days he assisted his elder brother, a Pulitzer 
scholar at Columbia University, in operating a news 


paper, the Porest Hills (Long Island) Reporter 


Teachers and School Libraries 


Handy for high school teachers and librarians is 
the just-published THE LIBRARY IN HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHING by Martin Rossoff of the 
James Madison High School in Brooklyn, New 
York 

Measuring about 514" x 77” and running to 124 
pages, it can easily be tucked into a purse or pocket 
Chapter headings are 

The teacher and the School Librarian 

The School Library as a Laboratory-W orkshop 
The School Library and the Reading Program 
Group Guidance and the School Library 

Planning a Course of Library Lessons 


Teaching Library Lessons 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


THe ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLLece Li 


BRARY, Guy R. Lyle with the collabora 
tion of Paul H. Bixler, Marjorie J 
Hood, and Arnold H. Trotier. 2d ed 
1949. $5 

CURRENT BioGraPpHy. Monthly issues, $4 a 
year (U.S. and Canada); foreign, $6 


Yearbooks, $6 each; foreign, $8 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. On the 


basis 


service 


[He LIBRARY IN COLLEGE INSTRUCTION: A 
Syllabus on the Improvement of College 


Instruction through Library Use. Louis 


Round Wilson Mildred Hawksworth 
Lowell, and Sarah Rebecca Reed. 1951 
$3.75 


THE LipRARY IN HIGH SCHOO! 
Martin Rossoff. 1955. $2 


TEACHING 


THe SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. Howell 
Davies, ed. 32d annual edition, 1955 
1956. $2.50 

[TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS—FIRST 
SUPPLEMENT. Stanley J. Kunitz. 1955 


$8 
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The Materials of Enrichment (referring to books 
encyclopedias, yearbooks, pamphlets, magazines, 
etc.) Rossoff says: This book is intended } 
ers. I to answer the questions most 
ashed by teachers about the work and contents of the 
bieh school library 
been to produce a concise, nontect 


r leact 


f ivte frequently 


The aim ba 


nital mantal witl emphasis on succesiful group 
library practice specif example swe cited to 
show how the library used in actual classroom 
siiualion 


College Instruction and Libraries 


The second revised edition of the popular AD 
MINISTRATION OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 
is now back in print. An excellent companion vol 
ume for this definitive study is THE LIBRARY IN 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION by Wilson, Lowell 
and Reed, which, the preface says, begins where 
graduate training normally stops and is intended to 





aid the instructor in filting bis specialized knowl 
edge into the broader and less speciall ed curricn 
lum of the college. Furthermore, it is intended t 
d¢quaini DIM uU ith the types of materials which are 
used in broad survey courses and in other le pe 
cialized courses to which he will devote muci f 
his attention as a member of a college faculty 


New Edition 


The thirty-second annual edition of the SOUTH 
AMERICAN HANDBOOK has just been received 
from England. As comprehensive as ever, this 
1955-1956 number reflects all the latest develop 
ments among our good neighbors in Central Amer 
ica, Cuba, and Mexico, as well as South America 
proper 

The maps, including an 8-page sectional map in 
color, plus the detailed information on each 
try, and the several convenient indexes make the 
SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK indispen 
sable to researchers, travelers, and business men 

In brief paragraphs it outlines: how to travel 


coun 


where to stay, what to see, what to wear, imports 
exports, economy, history, principal cities and 
towns, hotels, communications, industrial develop 
ment and many other topics 


Visitors 
Recent guests of The H. W 


have included 

Rose B Phelps protessor 
Library School, Urbana 

Préspero José Mella Chavier, subdirector of the 
Library, University of Santo Domingo 
Republi: 

Yusuf Iskandar, classification and catalog librar 
ian, United States Library, Cairo Egypt 

Mamoud el Shiniti of Egypt 


Wilson Company 


University of Illinois 


Dominican 


tormerly of the 


Arab States Fundamental Education Commission 
now a student at the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago 


Staft 


The New York Chapter of the Special Libraries 
Association is keeping two Wilsonites busy this 
season, Dorothy M. Peake of the STANDARD 
CATALOG SERIES department is chairman of the 
Museum Group, while Jeanne Des Marais, of the 
ART INDEX staff, is hospitality representative of 


the same group 
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HELP NEEDED—SPECIAL 
LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 265) 

Special librarians re general ones have 
certain disadvantages in winning recruits. 
Among these are lack of previous exposure 
to the field on the part of students; some- 
times unattractive surroundings versus the 
po handsome and palatial ones enjoyed 

y public and college librarians ; less interest- 
ing and familiar subject matter; more par- 
ticularized than encyclopedic resources; and 
the nonliterary ( he | sometimes unreadable) 
technical content of most of the collections. 
However, we do luxuriate in higher salaries 
(‘strongest salaries appear to hold in special 
libraries. . . ."*); prevailingly male patron- 
age; performing an essential service for some- 
one Joing an essential job; participating di- 
rectly in the continent's economic and indus- 
trial growth; continuing exposure to the 
latest developments in vital areas like insur- 
ance, physics, medicine, mapping, law, eco- 
nomics, statistics, metallurgy, etc.; a sense of 
accomplishment in seeing the concrete results 
of your assistance in a new government 
policy, an invention, a discovery, an adver- 
tisement, or a publication advancing tech- 
niques or knowledge; and saving effort, time, 
aa money by the use of recorded precedent 
and example to avoid needless repetition of 
the research and actions of others. Obviously, 
this does not imply that nonspecial librarians 
do not perform most of these things also, It 
is a matter of degree. 

We shall be pleased to try to furnish any 
information or publication on the subject of 
our enthusiasm. Assistance, comments, sug- 
gestions, references to literature, opportuni- 
ties to cooperate on both the national and 
local levels, and, naturally, recruits and con- 
verts will be eagerly accepted. 


4 Stout, Donald E. ‘‘Shortages Continue—Salaries Im- 
prove.’ Library Journal, June 15, 1955, p. 1452-1457. 


SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


1S OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Want and Cooperation will receive our continued 
be and dable service, guaranteed by 25 years 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York 11, N. ¥. 











SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 280) 


this article and an extensive section devoted to 
SLAG in Libra-Phile, their state school library pub- 
lication, indicate the wide interest in this young 
organization in Georgia. Miss Walker extends an 
invitation at the close of her article, which I hope 
many will accept: 

We... are proud of our regional organization 
of student library assistants. The high enthusiasm 
of students, librarians, and administrators points 
towards speedy growth and development. When 
we feel strong enough regionally, we hope to ven- 
ture forth on a state-wide level. . . We have 
read about the SLAKS of Kentucky, the SLAMS 
of Michigan, and student library assistants or- 
ganizations in Maryland and North Carolina. We 
would welcome an exchange of “news and doings” 
with as many organizations as are interested. As 
we look forward to the future, we hope for a 
national organization of student library assistant 


More Invitations 


Since this month's page appears to be largely 
composed of invitations, here is another for good 
measure. It is a letter from Elizabeth Tesdahl, 
Emerson School Librarian, representing the Spo- 
kane, Washington, elementary school librarians 

Our local group . . . under the leadership of 
Mildred Finley, is working on a course of study 
for our school libraries. We are in need of help in 
the way of suggestions or copies of other school's 
courses of studies. . 

Have you seen the attractive booklet, containing 
the addresses by Clint Pace, Jordan Larson, and 
Benjamin Smith, given before AASL at ALA? The 
booklet, entitled “The School Library and the 
White House Conference on Education,” was pub- 
lished by the Grolier Society for AASL. It is avail- 
able on request in single or multiple copies free of 
charge from Mary Helen Mahar, Secretary, AASL, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 








SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: Examinations 
for positions in junior and senior high school 
libraries, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will be 
given in February, 1956, to applicants who hold 
a baccalaureate degree plus a degree in library 
science from an approved library school and 
who are able to fulfill Pennsylvania teacher 
certification requirements. Salary schedule 
$3400-$5600 ; initial salary based on training and 
experience. Retirement plan; ten-month school 
year. Apply now to H. P. Roberts, Director, 
Division of Personnel, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, 341 Bellefield Avenue, Pittsburg 13, Pa 








“HISTORICAL SKETCHES 


OF THE CALIFORNIAS". 


A new history of Upper and Lower California, before 1848. 


Discovery, settiement, 


revolutions, the rise and fall of the Missions, 


the coming of the Americans, and Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. Indexed. 
Library of Congress Number 53. 11030. 
THIS BOOK SHOULD BE IN EVERY REFERENCE LIBRARY 
$3.00 per volume, postpaid; No C.0.D’'s. 


PHILIP S. RUSH, Publisher «+ 


P.O. Drawer No. 31 * 


San Diego 12, California 
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FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


page 276) 


(Continued from 
showed slides of procedures used in that 
library to the challenging 
ments made during the institute. The proceedings 
are available from the California State Library 


various 


prove some ot State 


Attention, Julia Bennett! 


Should another person be needed to testify in 
behalf of the Library Services Bill (which reminds 
us, we must get that letter to our Representative 
off urging prompt action on H.R. 2840 as 
soon as Congress reconvenes. We want to catch 
him while he is at home and away from Congres 
sional pressures), we know of a former state legis 
lator and present member of a state library board* 
who attended his first ALA meeting in Philadelphia 
this summer. He was so deeply impressed with 
what he heard and saw there that he 
offered his services to his regional library, and is 
now the bookmobile driver. Can you top that 


today 


went home, 


Where-Are-They-Now Department 
Elizabeth T 


now operates 
brary,’ which calls The 
dena, California, She still uses the 
Model T Ford bookmobile cartoon, drawn for her 
by Kurt Wiese, as her trademark. Miss Turner 
who began the Wilson Library Bulletin’s column 

For County Librarians’ in November 1939, oper 
book and library and writes that 
she is ‘finding it a real challenge to try to supply 
what my readers want. And you'd bx 
the width of their interests 


editor of this 


miniature 


first 
privat 


Turner 
her 


page 
county li 
Bookroller, in Alta 


wildly driven 


she 


ates a service, 


surprised at 


* Name 


equest 





We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print titles from 
B 1) ay Be ~ our comprehensive stock 
. of several hundred 

CHE! AFNE thousand volumes— 
STECH i wae, tne. others through our eM- 
International Booksellers cient search services, 


31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. No 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching. 














ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY. ‘Two 
professional positions 

Head Reference 
experience in government 
service to desired 


Bookmobile Librarian 


Ill. 5 year degree, 
documents and 
$4565 to $5285 


Grade | 5 


Grade 


business 


yealr 


degree. Personality rates higher experience 
New Gerstanslager unit, air conditioned ready 
October Ist $3414 to $3774 

Write Box D, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin 





PICTURES & PRINTS 


FINE ART 
SOURCE BOOK 
contains over 500 illustrations 

Our newest edition contains the World's largest 
collection of fine full-color art reproductions 
from every important school of painting. Lists 
over 4700 prints, has more than 500 illustrations 
A necessary catalog for every library and reading 
room. $1 postpaid. 

FREE ART LOAN EXHIBIT of over 100 framed 
masterpiece prints available to accredited institu- 
tions. Write for details, 


Coshevohee's 


THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 
offers to 
school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 6, Mass. 





Dept. WB 
1208 Sixth Avenue 
New York 36, N.Y. 



































FOREIGN Books and Periodicals 
current or out-of-print 


ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 


Box 352 White Piains, WN. Y. 








Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, WN. Y. 

















MATURE SCHOLAR, no library school but 


BA MA Columbia in Education desires posi 


tion as librarian, preferably in smaller city, 
suburban or rural community. Congeniality 
of work and opportunity for unusual service 
more important than salary, John Z, Candell 


Pikesville Box 336, 


Koinonia 


Foundation, 
Baltimore &, 


Md 











CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: as soon as 
Salary $3000 $3500 depending upon 
experience. Month's vacation; 40 hrs. week; 
No evenings. Suburban, upper-middle class Vil 
Miami, Florida 


Wilson Library 


possible 


lage 


Poy, 
70 


Bulletin 








THOUGHTS 


° 
PROBLEMS 
BY 
AUTHORITIES 


Today’ 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 
First 20 Volumes 


$73 







VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N.Y 





Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches | $6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 Issued semi-monthty 
WV NJ RRARY TIN-—-NOVEM BER 287 

















HELPFUL TIPS FROM OUR ADS 


The _, 2-way Cormac Book Printer solves the | 
problem of photo-copying from bound books clear — 
to the binding. (see page 229.) 








Oxford Book offers an extensive list of timely 
pamphlets. (see page 233.) 

Mitten has new display-sign master kits. (see 
pege 283.) 

Index to Advertisers 

Arcadia House 220 
Avalon Books 231 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 287 
Bay State Periodical Service 287 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 232 
Bethany Press ... 221 
Bro-Dart Industries . 211, 223 & 227 
Bruce Publishing Co. 226 
Caxton Printers _. Back Cover 
Christopher Publishing House . 279 
Comet Press 238 
Cormac Industries, inc. 229 
De Graff, John . 228 
Demco Library Supplies 216 & 221 
Dodge Corp., F. W. . 214 
Encyclopedia Americans 213 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 217 
Engineering Index . 229 
Gaylord Bros. 230 
Grolier Society 215 
Huntting Co., H. R. 279 
Magafile Co. 221 
Maredor Corp. 228 
McClurg Co., A. C. . 234 
Merriam Co., C. & G. 231 
Mitten's Display Letters 283 
Mohawk Press 220 
Oestreicher's 287 
Oxford-Keystone Books 233 
Pageant Press 237 
Phiebig, Albert J. 287 
Pitman Publishing Corp. 218 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 210 
Rush, Philip S. Pub. 286 
Seven Bookhunters 286 
Special Libraries 234 
Spencer Press 225 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. . 287 
University Microfilms 3rd Cover 
Virginia Metal Products, Inc. 209 
Vital Speeches of the Day 287 
World Book Encyclopedia 219 | 





Tr 
AMEND 


STATEMENT as 
AUGUST 24, 12, AS 
ACTS OF MARCH’ 3, 1933, ing 
Title 39 Upieed States Coc tio 
SHOWING T OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF Wilson Library 
Bulletin published monthly, except July and August, 

at New York, N.Y., for October 1, 195 
1. The mames and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Pubtice, Tue H. W. Witson Company 
950-972 University Ave., New York 5 


Editor, Magiz D. Lorzeaux 
950-972 University Ave., New York 52, 


Managing Editor, None 
Business Manager, None 
The owner is The H. W. Wilson Company, 


950-972 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y. The 
known stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 


UIRED BY 


iE A 
ED BY 
JULY 


Sec 


N.Y 


N.Y 


more of the total amount of stock are: Florence A 
Arnold; E, O, Erickson; Howard Haycraft; Alice ¢ 
Hemler; Mertice M, James; Edward 5. Kelley; Agnes 


V. Lahey; Arthur Rigg; Trustees for 


Charles J. Shaw; 


The H. W. Wilson Foundation, Inc.; Angelina Vasti, 
all of 950-972 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y 
Estate of Dominick A. olletti, c/o Mr. S. Kreitman, 
N.Y.; Dorothy E. Cook, 1035 Downing Street, Denver, 
Colorado, 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding | per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: Cordelia C. Bailey, 729 St. Marks Ave., 
Westfield, N.J.; Board of Trustees, Beloit College, 
Beliot, Wisconsin; Vineta Rolls Blumoff, 951 Woody- 
crest Ave., New York 52, N.Y.; Elsie T. Brusie, 402 
Warburton Ave., Yonkers 3, N.Y.; Mary Burnham, 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y.; Harry Clemons, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.; Marie Crowley, 8 
Edgewater Ave., New York 61, N.Y.; Lucile F. Fargo, 
2632 Hillegas Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif Rupert E. 
Flower, Box 751, Visalia, ae Estate of Millicent S. 

m Sq. W., New York 7, N.Y.; Julia 


Hoyt, 37 Washingto 
u 


9163 rton Way, Hills, Calif.; 


qanneen, Beverly 
M. Alma Josenhans, 


602 East Ann Street, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Ruth R. Keil, 4605 Pinewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla. ; ‘Edith M. Phelps, Yorktown Heights, N.Y.; Norris 
Ww estraw, z0f0 Sgaeme J. Brasefield, Sycamore Ave., 
Shrewsbury, VF Gretta Smith, 14 East Biddle St., 
Baltimore 2, M Helen Spector, 36 Monroe St., New 
York 2, N.Y¥.; Sarah St. John Trent, 3205 Dartmouth 
Ave., Dallas ‘ 5, Tex.; Ruth W. Vail, Orwell, Vt.; Ruth 
B. Wallad, 1095 Jerome Ave., Bronx 52, N.Y.; Louise 
D. Wiles, 1308 “om Ave., New York 52, 
Trustees for Halsey W Wilson and Justina L Wilson, 
950-972 University Ave., New York 52 The 
H. W.. Wilson Foundation, Inc., 950-972 "inkiontne 
Ave., New York 52, Y Alberta Worthington, 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting; also the 

affiant’s 


statements in the two paragraphs show the 
full knowledge and behef as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 


The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
By: Charles J. Shaw, Secretary 
Sworn to and 


of September 1955. 
{SEAL 


rd day 
[ \HEY. 


subscribed beter me this 


NES \V 


otary Public, State of New York 
No. 03.2233300 

Qualified in Bronx County 
Commission Expires March 3 
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How Microfilmed Periodicals 


Can Solve The Space Problem 


In Your Library 





If you, like most librarians, are being 
crowded out of your building by the month- 
ly flood of periodicals,..many of which you 
would like to save if possible...che U.M. plan 
may well be the solution to your problem. 

Since periodicals find their greatest use 
during the first year or two, you can circu- 
late unbound copies during this period. 

Then, as use drops off, the unbound cop- 
ies can be discarded. 

For the cost of binding the paper copies, 
you can replace the discards with complete 
film copies, You save 947 of the space that 
bound periodicals would require, dramati- 
cally expanding your existing capacity. 

More than 900 titles are now available, 
and additions are constantly being made as 
they are requested. Your suggestions are 
most welcome, 


For titles available and fuller explanation of 


this space-saving suggestion, write for, “The 
Problem of Periodical Storage in Libraries.” 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


ANN ARBOR, 


MICHIGAN 













1955 BOOKS 


from the 


Rocky Mountains 





AMERICANA 


McFARLING, LLOYD (Editor) 





be ape by the editor ........ Plains $7.50 

wt TRAILING. wae Cor P., Ed, 
THE COWBOY CA) 

eo tect er tetas yeas 

5 eerie y-~ ¥- 

ot, secotnte concerning 

from the time of his 

sei eventual passing at the 


6 a ee 
Wiustrations by, the 


railing $5.00 


LIBERTARIAN 


ALLEN, MARY L. 
dir ates OR INDOCTRINATION 


As 


af erate in efuaation, showileg 
rer SP prpareone ree ree od 

te af presented 
on mally +. poe > a 


the ‘Pubilc wehools to. len 
se abe ie 


Bae... coneoess Indoctrination $4.00 
MacBRIDE, ROGER LEA 


gubject further. 


deedevs cee dine pottoee os bd ase Treaties $1.00 


JUVENILES 


BECK, ETHEL FYLES 


+ LUMMI INDIAN HOW STORIES (J) 
The life of the Lummi Indians in northwest 
ashington, before the white man came, is 
realistically pictured in this book for pore | ‘and 
from the fourth to the sixth . Mus 
by ftasboth Michaels. 19 
pages, small 12mo, 16 iliue, and 
tots black and white, and endsheet 
eVectbierscedchbtugbtenkeseddds Lumini $3.00 


MacMASTER, JAMES ERIC 
+ THE MUTT (J) 


THE MUTT is a realistic story of the life and 
training of a bao pore It is packed he. - 
adventure and should make a eta appeal 
either boys or girls of ee, pine. nin we welve-year 
age group. Illustrated by Richard 
pages, large 12 


104 6 itu — 
black and white and 1 


n color. oo coe Mutt $3.00 


PLOWHEAD, RUTH GIPSON 
+t THE SILVER NIGHTINGALE AND 
OTHER STORIES (J) 

Twenty stories for ‘@ and giris, rensing from 
fantasy to true-to-li hg ere re 
ngs, After publication in CHILD 

other magazines, these entertaining stories 
have been t for presentation in 
book form. Bibors i are by Agnes 


253 pages, 10 illus. and 
spots in Benak a ane Povalee and and 1. Jo, sotor cotor 


$3.50 
THOMAS, ESTELLE Wess 
¢ BILLY AND THE BAR-BAR-A (J) 
A boy < Gaven who is 


values ife is sent to a ranch in the 
moun re many things about 
animals, real friends and about th along 
te his biggest 1 comes cies be 
and Bud are allowed to go on the 
— semen, 7 James done the 
120 pa la t 2° iWiuse. and 16 

spot in saree] dnovteabioee Bar $3.00 


CAXTON 


CALDWELL, IDAHO 
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Pilgrim Thanksyiwing 
by Wilma P. Hays (Coward-McCann) 





Section Two 





LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports 
of circulation statistics from the public libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Buifalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pi gh, Portland, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


In arriving at these figures, each vote for first place counts 10; for second 
place, 9; for third place, 8; etc., tenth place counting 1. 


Woux. Marjorie Morningstar 
WILSON. Man in the Grey Flannel Suit 


Rusrk. Something of Value 

pens. Oint Of @ GAMO ooo. codes ss ces cvcebedestrccceres 
Rn EERE OSS CRIP eo Oo hr a 
Dane. Flower Girls 

Tenzinc. Tiger of the Snows 

Hywan. No Time for Sergeants 

Or Wes ca. wknd hc ae Nails occ cee ee ’ 
Wauen, Officers and Gentlemen 

PIN LETTER. 

Huxiey. The Genius and the Goddess 


~~ NN 
Sw N NWN WN 


Reemenes. Gap fenes the Batis ici cd cbc thskc teks teas deccecces. 135 
SceANDLER. How to Live 365 Days a Year 

MacDonatp. Onions in The Stew 

Pes.te. The Power of Positive Thinking 

Han. Many-Splendored Thing 

MARSHALL. A Man Called Peter 


Rovu. I'll Cry Tomorrow 
Fisscu. Why Johnnie Can't Read 
Wicitams, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 











READERS’ CHOICE 
OF CURRENT BOOKS 





Readers’ Choice of Current Books is a list of the books which, on the 
basis of reports reaching us, apparently will be popular with library readers. 
It is not a selected list of the best titles or of best sellers, nor is it a complete 
list of recent publications. Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be 
found in the library by consulting the card catalog or a member of the library 
staff. The Readers’ Choice of Current Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





ABOUT PEOPLE 


Broap, Lewis 
Anthony Eden; the chronicle of a career. 
Crowell 1955 280p illus $5 

“An account, in narrative form, of the life 
of Sir Anthony Eden Prime Minister, of Great 
Britaim, so far as his career has been un- 
folded. . . From this account, objectively pre- 
sented, of public work rendered for the most 
part at the Foreign Office, the reader may form 
an estimate of the man recognized for so many 
years as the Prime-Minister-in- Waiting.” Preface 


CAMPBELL-JOHNSON, ALAN 
Eden; the making of a statesman. Wash- 
burn 1955 306p illus $5 

“In 1938 Campbell-Johnson published 
‘Anthony Eden, A Biography.’ The present book 
is a rewrite, condensation, and reorganization of 
the earlier one, together with fourteen chapters 
which bring the story down to Eden's taking 
office as prime minister.” Library journal 


FuLLerR, EpMUND MAYBANK 

Tinkers and Genius; the story of the 
Yankee inventors. Hastings. House 
1955 284p illus (American procession 

ser) $4.50 
This series of biographies of New England 
inventors stretches in time from the early settle- 
ments through the middle of the 19th century 
and in inventions from improved water wheels 
to the sewing machine. Among the inventors 
covered are David Bushnell, Samuel Colt, Eli 
Whitney, the Cheney brothers, Elias Howe, and 

Walter Folger 


Hays, WiLL HARRISON 
Memoirs of Will H. Hays. Doubleday 
1955 600p front $7.50 
“The life story, completed just before the 
author's death in 1954, of the first ‘movie czar’ 


of Hollywood's Production Code. While not 
neglecting his early years as middle western 
lawyer, Washington politician, and United 
States Postmaster General, Mr Hays was gen- 
erous with his anecdotes about Hollywood and 
about the film problems that led to adoption of 
the Production Code.” Publishers’ weekly 


McCuntic, GUTHRIE 


Me and Kit; with illus, Little 1955 341p 
illus $5 


The experiences of Guthrie McClintic who, 
“served as Winthrop Ames’s assistant, first as 
stage manager, then as director, and there was no 
part of the operation backstage which he did not 
learn... In 1921. . . he married a unknown 
actress by the name of Katharine Cornell, whose 
plays he was to direct from that time forward.” 
Publisher's note 


PONCINS, GONTRAN DE MONTAIGNE, VI- 


COMTE DE, 

Father Sets the Pace ,by, Gontran De 
Poncins; tr. from the French by Ber- 
natd Frechtman. Doubleday 1955 220p 
illus $3.75 


A son describes “the personality and life of 
the French aristocrat who was his father... Al- 
though married for over forty years, at heart 
Father remained a bachelor whose only real pas- 
sion was for thoroughbred horses. The Art of 
Living as he practiced it consisted of making of 
ne life and person a work of art.” Library jour- 
na 


QUENNELL, PETER 


Hogarth's Progress. Viking 1955 318p 
illus $6.50 
“In this book, I have not attempted to as- 
sume the role of art-historian: what I have tried 
to do is to draw a portrait of the artist, and to 
relate an account of his works to the description 
of the period ;18th century London; in which he 
lived,” Preface 

















FICTION 


Byoun, Tuyra Ferré 
Papa's Wife. Rinehart 1955 305p $3.75 
The “story of a Swedish housemaid who 
married her pastor, raised and ruled eight chil- 
e? a — life. Most bo 
setting is a Nev wn though it ns 
in (Swedish; Lypland.” Publishers’ weekly 


WiLL mM ROBERTSON 
Leaven of Milice, ,by, Robertson Davies. 
Scribner 19°55 ,c1954, 312p $3.50 
“A mild | empest is brewed by the false an- 


nouncement of an in the columns of 
a Canadian uri city newspaper. Before 
calm is estore: the incident has helped to clari- 


fy and sone of the problems of the editor, 
of the two your'g people narned in the announce- 
everal other closely involved in- 


: 
7 


“Senmut's good will, intelli , and luck 
fot ence a paver in pt, just as Princess 
Hat hed been raived to leadership. They 
in an! together faced the and 
found the rew: rds of ruling the ul 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty.” Retail bookse 


HANLEY, GERALD 
Drinkers of Darkness. Macmillan 1955 


Taytor, Davip 
Farewell to Valley Forge. 
1955 378p maps $3.75 
The Amvrican Revolution provides the 
background fo: this historical novel. In 


READERS' CHOICE OF CURRENT BOOKS 


WALLENIUS, Kurt Marti 
Men from the Sea; tr. from the Finnish 
Y Alan Blair; with an introduction by 
ilhjalmur Stefansson. Oxford 1955 


268p illus $4 
: Merciless and merciful sea; Bare 
land; wolf of Kaamas Fell; Illep and 
the whale; ie-Antti in the eastern Arctic 


Weinres, NATHANIEL Norsen 
Esther. Doubleday 1955 316p $3.95 
“The ancient Biblical; story of Xerxes 
King of Persia, and his lovely Jewish queen 
whose wisdom saved her people from a pogrom 
Intrigue and battle are features of this novel 
American news of books 


ADVENTURE 


ANDERSON, KENNETH S. 

Nine Man-Eaters and One Rogue. Dut 
ton 1955 ,c1954, 25ip illus maps 
$3.75 

“A call for help from an Indian village 
magistrate would the author into the jungle 
in pursuit of a tiger or leopard that had become 

a killer, A tiger takes to killing men only after 

it has been wounded and can no longer hunt as 

in the past. Anderson found exhilaration in 
tracking these marauding beasts.’’ Cincinnati 


BALDWIN, HANSON WEIGHTMAN 
Sea Fights and Shipwrecks; true tales of 
the seven seas. anover House 1955 
315p maps $3.95 
Eighteen true stories of shipwreck, battle, 
mutiny and mystery on the high seas. The in 
cidents covered range from the wreck of the 
“Medusa” in 1816 to the naval battles of Oki 
nawa and the Philippines in World War I. In 
cluded go ’ the “Mary Celeste,” the 
“Titanic,” “Graf Spee,” and others of com 
parable interest 


Dents, MICHAELA 


~—— in My Lap; photographs by 
rmand Denis. Messner 1955 254p 
illus $4.95 
The author writes of the journeys she made 
imitive areas of South America, Africa 
ustralia with oh ger ye Armand Denis, 
explorer, © and movie producer 
Among other she tells of some dangerous 
moments while aphing wild animals, of 
native customs and of her many anima! pets, in 


cluding Tshui, a leopard 


DurrRevt, GERALD MALCOLM 
Three Tickets to Adventure. Viking 1955 
(1954, 203p illus map $3.75 

“This is an account of a trip I made 
in British Guiana during 1950 . . . to bring back, 
for various ical dens in England, a 
living collection of the birds, mammals, reptiles 
and that inhabit that corner of South Amer 
ica.” A world in advance 


into 
and 












NOVEMBER 1955 


Hovor, Georces SYLVAIN 

: 2000 Fathoms Down, by Georges S. 
: Houot and Pierre Henri Willm; with 
am introduction by Jacques-Yves Cous- 
teau; preface by Phili Tailliez; tr. 
from the French by Michael Bullock. 

Dutton 1955 192p illus $4 
An “account of man's descent two and a 
half miles into the sea, and in a self-contained 
machine, which the two authors, designed and 


operated. This feat, which occurred in February, 
1954, off Dakar, can be compared in achieve- 


ment to the ascent of Everest.’ Publishers’ 
w 
| Prick, Wi_tarp De MILLE 


Adventures in Paradise; Tahiti and be- 
yond ; illus. with maps and — 
by the author. Day 1955 309p illus 
maps $5 

iling by freighter, the traveler-author 

“stops off first at Papeete, which he finds to be 

a blend of Hong Kong, the Bowery, and the 

Barbary Coast. He weaves his way through 

French Oceania and the Cook Islands; to Samoa, 

and finally to Fiji. Wherever he stops he finds 

the people as beautiful and accommodating as 
their islands; their attitude toward work sensi- 
ble; their customs fascinating.” Library journal 


TAYLOR, JOHN HOWARD 
Pondoro ; last of the ivory hunters. Simon 





1 & Schuster 1955 xxviii, 345p_ illus 
| $4.95 
J For more than thirty years the author, 


called Pondoro, ‘The lion” by the natives, has 
been a professional ivory hunter in Africa. Ac- 
companied for the most part only by a native 
guide he has hunted not only elephants but 
many other wild animals as well and has shared 

| the lives of the primitive African peoples 

through whose lands he has traveled. (Pub- 
lisher ) 


AFRICA 


GUNTHER, JOHN 
Inside Africa. Harper 1955 952p maps 
$6 

In preparation for this book, the author 
traveled 40,000 miles visiting 105 different Afri- 
can localities and interviewing more than 1500 

. He explores Africa's history and ex- 
amines the future in the of current, social, 
economic and political itions. He also pre- 
sents many African leaders such as Strijdom, 
Haile Selassie, Nasser and Kenyatta. (Publisher) 


AMERICAN LIFE 


Atrwoop, WILLIAM 
Still the Most Exciting Country. Knopf 
1955 117p $2.75 
“This book is quite simply a report of 
what my wife and I saw and heard and thought 
in the course of a three months’ trip from New 


3 





York to the West Coast and back. The trip was 
undertaken as an assignment from ‘Look, . . . 
after an absence of several years abroad.” Fore- 
word 


FAMILY HANDYMAN (PERIODICAL ) 
How to Double the Living Space in Your 
Home. Harper 1955 212p illus 
$5.95 


“A complete Family handyman, do-it-your- 
self book by the editors of ‘Family handyman 
magazine’ under the direction of Harold Joseph 
Highland; with 941 illustrations.” Subtitle 

Detailed illustrated directions for gaining 
space, shows how to finish a basement or an at- 
tic; build a patio, porch, outdoor grill, extra 
bath, room dividers; and construct built-in furi- 
ture ete. (Publisher) 


GUNNISON, OLIVE (MASON ) 

Practical Gardening; what to do, when 
to do it and how to do it; drawings 
by Caroline K. Allen; foreword by 
T. E. Everett. American Garden Guild 
and Doubleday 1955 384p illus $4.50 


This book “is written on the assumption 
that the reader knows nothing about gardening. 
Beginning with a discussion on planning the 
garden, it includes all the information necessary 
to get the garden started and to keep it healthy. 
‘How-to’ line cuts illustrate the text.” Huntting 


MARSHALL, ROBERT 
Your Tape Recorder, by Robert and Mary 
Marshall, Greenberg 1955 278p illus 
$4.95 


“A book for the amateur recordist which 
tells how to select the right machine for the 
buyer's particular use and how to use it with 
maximum effectiveness. Covers ;more than, 55 
magnetic recorders and specifications for each.” 
Retail bookseller 


SouLe, Georce HENRY 
Time for Living. Viking 1955 184p $3 
The author “deals with the mane of 
rapid technical advance upon our civilization 
He believes it will basically change our lives, 
freeing us from work. Thus all will have more 
and more time, the most valuable scarce resource. 
to devote to the ‘pursuit of happiness.’ Library 
journal 


TABER, GLADYS (BAGG) 
Stillmeadow Daybook; illus. by Edward 
Shenton. Lippincott 1955 274p illus 
$3.95 


“Beginning with the month of April, the 
reader will go through a year with Mrs Taber 
and enjoy tangible and intangible joys of the 
ountry. She talks about dogs, cooking and 
flowers and she tells of the happiness that comes 
from collecting and from corresponding with 
friends.” Huntting 











READERS’ CHOICE OF CURRENT BOOKS 


CHIL DREN 
HARTRICH, PAULETT! KAHN 


You and Your Child's Health; foreword 
by Milton 1. levine. Harper 1955 


afidently with health prob 


RAYMOND, LouisE 
. + and After; foreword by 
Sidonie M. Greenberg. Harper 1955 


238p $3 
with se'f-screening by pros 
she-ws parents how to Pid « 
oe a family on the relaxed 
the aloptive relationship. The 
reactions pF — and child 
aspects iving and grow to- 
gether are discussed fully, and ieseend with 
examples 


FAITH 


Herperc, Wi. 
Protestant — Catholic — Jew; an essay in 
American religiims sociology. Double- 
day 1955 320p $4 
Offers an “inte:pretation of the religious 
pea ta "ung of "The Contemporsty 

ms 
pswing in Religio a’ and ‘The Religion of 
yada Bye probe Religion’ are followed 
by three soen, Gagters test trace eo 

J in a eee  ) icism 


RADHAKRISHNAN, Sit SARVEPALLI 
aM Faith. Harper 1955 205p 

( Perspec:ives, v4) $3 
The “gives a 0 answer to 
man’s need for a new faith. He covers a great 
variety of |S from ancient times 


to the present, 
munism and 


> seeestens of wood et 


DiCLeMENTE, ome pe 
Soccer Illustrated 
bott Cheever. F nso 
illus $3 

Fundamentals; Play- 
cs and he poss Offen ensive and defensive 
situations; Daily 
" plan, conditioning program and drills; 


' William Ab- 
S. 1955 204p 


Lacey, JOHN L. 
Make Your Own Outdoor Sports Equip- 
ment. Putnam 1955 128p illus $2.50 
Contents: Kazoo; Block birdcall; Banshee 
whistle, or siren; stick; Stilts; Sidewalk 
scooter; Sidewalk sailboat; Triangle kite; Paper- 
cup kite; Thunderbird kite; Butterfly kite; Arch- 
ery equipment; Ice fshing equipment, Ice fishing 
holier: Skate sail; Barrel-stove toboggan; Ice 
boat; Catamaran; Rowboat; Houseboat 


URANIUM 


REINFELD, FRED 
Uranium and Other Miracle 
Sterling 1955 128p illus $3.50 
Contents: Why a boom in uranium; Find 
ing and mining uranium; Making atomic fuel; 
; Dawn of the atomic age; Nu- 
clear fission and reactors; Atomic power today 
and tomorrow; Applying power for the future; 
Miracle metals 


Metals 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


CHESHIRE, GIFFORD PAUL 
River of Gold; Oregon and the challenge 
of the Gold Rush; illus. by Fiore Mas 
tri. Aladdin 1955 192p illus map 
(American heritage ser) $1.75 
“Two kinds of pi ing come into con- 
flict in this story of far west: the slow con- 
quest of the soil by immigrants who came to 
make new homes and the quick fortunes to be 
won when the gold was discovered in nearby 
California.” McClurg. Book news 


DAUGHERTY, CHARLES MICHAEL 
Where the Condor Nests; written and 
illus. by Charles Michael Daugherty 
Viking 1955 190p illus $2.50 
Peter Winkler, a tall, lanky tow-headed 


on = with a camera in his hands, steps 
t in Peru and joins “a supposed archaco 


je geo expedition as LP eee with the 


ing the con- 
dave ones Mat time in history. He finds 
himself involved in an illegal treasure hunt fo: 
Inca gold.” Publisher's note 


GRAHAM, SHIRLEY 
Booker T. Washington ; educator of hand, 
head, and heart; frontispiece and 
jacket by Donald W. Lambo. Messner 
1955 192p front $2.95 
The “story of a modern Moses who led his 
out of bondage, established a college for 
the eee tiny oncld nes Soe he alk 
to n to se 
sufficient.” Retail bookseller 





NOVEMBER 


Hitt, Lorna 
Dream of Sadler's Wells; illus. by Oscar 
Liebman. Holt 1955 220p illus $2.75 


Veronica Weston's ambition is to become 
a ballet dancer, but for a long time it seems she 
will never be able to realize it. An orphan, 
Veronica is sent far from her beloved London 
to live with her relatives in the north of Eng- 
land. There she is able to keep up with her 
ballet lessons, and, at last, is on her way to a 
Sadler's Wells audition, (Publisher) 


1955 


HuGHES, LANGSTON 
Famous Negro Music Makers; illus, with 
photographs. Dodd 1955 179p illus 
(Famous biographies for young people) 

$2.75 

Brief biographical sketches of: James A. 
Bland; Bert Williams; Billi Robinson; Leadbelly; 
Jelly Roll Morton; Roland Hayes; William 
Grant Still; Bessie Smith; Duke Ellington; Ethel 
Waters; Louis Armstrong; Marian Anderson; 
Bennie Benjamin; Mahalia Jackson; Dean 

Dixon; Lena Horne 


MONSARRAT, NICHOLAS, ed. 
’ Book of the Sea; with 15 illus, by 
ames Holland. McGraw 1955 ,c1954, 
196p illus (Whittlesey House publica- 
tions) $2.95 
First published in England in 1954 
“Twenty-one true stories which cover every 
kind of experience which the sea has brought to 
the men who have sailed on it." McClurg. Book 
news 


Unt, ROBERT 
Treasures in the Depths, Prentice-Hall 
1955 217p illus map $2.75 
Larry Cahill, teen-age deep sea diver, helps 
his older brother Chris in salvage work and 
treasure hunting in the waters of Puget Sound 
and Florida 


SUBTEEN 


Ho.sprook, STEwART HALL 
Davy Crockett; illus. by Ernest Richard- 
son, Random House 1955 179p (Land- 
mark bks) $1.50 
“The story of the famous frontiersman, 
Congressman, and hero of the Battle of the 
Alamo.” Retail bookseller 


MASON, GEORGE FREDERICK 
Animal Clothing. Morrow 1955 94p illus 
$2 
A book about the different protective cov- 


erings given by nature to all living creatures 
except et Fur, feathers, scales, shells, etc., 
serve the same as the clothing man 
designs and manufactures for himself 


ScHEIB, IDA 

What Happened? The science stories be- 
hind news; written and illus. by 
Ida Scheib, McKay 1955 117p illus 

$2.75 
A “book madeup of science stories that 
explain such events as rain-making, dust storms, 
ship explosions and eclipses of the sun... The 
stories are ti in with well-known news 


events.” Publishers’ weekly 


)ELSAM, MILLICENT (ELLIS) 
Plants We Eat; illus, by Helen Ludwig. 
Morrow 1955 123p illus $2.50 

Here is the story of the development of 
our common food plants, their history, and their 
changing uses. In discussing the roots, stems, 
leaves, , and fruits we eat, the author 
brings out little-known facts. She also includes 


many ing experiments, simple enough for 
a cheld to do in or out of doors, (Publisher) 


PICTURE BOOKS 


AULAIRE, INGRI (MORTENSON) d’ 
Columbus by, Ingri & Edgar Parin D’ Au- 
laire. Doubleday 1955 56p illus $3 
An “account of Columbus's adventure- 
filled life, from his boyhood in Genoa through 
the excitement and achievements of his coo 
brated voyages.” Junior Literary Guild 
BEMELMANS, LUDWIG 
Parsley. Harper 1955 46p illus $3.50 
_ A “picture book which tells of the friend- 
ship between a stag and a pine tree in the deep 


green forest, and of how the old pine tree saved 
the stag’s life.” McClurg. Book news 


Bripces, WILLIAM 
Zoo Pets. Morrow 1955 94p illus $2.50 
_ Here are ten stories about strange pets, 
written the curator of publications wo 
New York Zoological Park and illustrated with 
photographs of each incident as it took place 


DALGLIESH, ALICE 

Columbus Story; pictures by Leo Politi, 

Scribner 1955 unp illus $2.75 
“The story and pictures in this book— 
planned for reading aloud—follow the high- 
lights of the great adventure from the time a 
boy ‘Christopher Columbus) runs down a street 
in Genoa to the sea, through study and work, 
the voyage, discovery, to the triumphant start of 

the second voyage.” Publisher's note 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE 
Evie and the Wonderful Kangaroo; illus. 
by Louis Slobodkin. Knopf 1955 128p 
illus $2.50 
“One of the most wonderful things abo 
Evie’s wonderful pet kangaroo, Gosia, wes the 
fact that she was so friendly and smart. The 
Dells saw that right off when they bought her 
from the town zoo, but it wasn’t until later that 
they found out how helpful she could be.” Pub- 
lisher’s note 





READERS’ CHOICE OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Haber, Berta (HOERNER ) 
Home on the Range; Jeremiah Jones and 
his friend Little Bear in the far west; 
and pictures by Berta and Elmer 
Macmillan 1955 unp illus $3 
During Jerry's vacation with his grand- 
their ranch in Wyoming, he began 
he'd like to trade places with his friend 
and went to live with the Indians. 
a night on the Indian Reservation, 
homesick. And Little Bear, who had 
y at the ranch, did not like swapping 
either 

Hays, WILMA PiTcHForD 
Pilgri Thanksgivin ; illus. by Leonard 
eisgard. Coward-McCann 1955 unp 

ills $2.50 

A little Pilgrim girl Damaris, her brother 
Giles, and her Little Dog, experience the 
first Thanksgiving when the Indians come from 

the forests to join the feast 


LEAF, MUNRO 
Lucky You. 
$2.25 


By contrasting UGH the cave boy and 
YOUNOW, of the twentieth century, Munro 
Leaf “shows the reader how through the centur- 
ies men have worked to make life safer and 
more pleasant. He points out that by learning 
about the world around us we can perhaps some 
day discover something that will help others to 
live an even better life.”’ Publisher's note 


Lippincott 1955 47p illus 


LOUDEN, CLAIRi 

Far into the Night; a story of Bali; story 
and pictures by Claire and George Lou 
den. Scribner 1955 unp illus $2.50 

; This picture book “tells of Misi and her 

family who live in Bali, in the new Indonesian 

Republic. Misi is a dancer, and from her story 

the reader learns of the life and arts of the 

island.” Huntting 





ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and General Literature Index, published by the 
H, W. Wilson Co, 950 University Avenue, New York. To be supplemented by new titles each 


Bouoar, R. R. Classical Heritage and Its 
Beneficiaries. Cambridge 1954 $8.50 
Coupert, F. R. Half Century Of Interna- 

tional Problems. Ed. by Allan Nevins. 
Columbia Univ. Press 1954 $4 
FLEMING, WILLIAM. Arts and Ideas. Holt 
1955 $10 
LYNN, K. S. Dream Of Success. Little 1955 


Russeit, J. E. ed. National Policies Fo: 
Education, Health and Social Services 
Doubleday 1955 $7.50 

Serzis, A. L. Italian Influence In English 
Poetry; From Chaucer To Southwell. In 
diana Uniy. Press 1955 $6.75 


SHAKESPEARE SuRVFY, 1955; An Annual! 
fore OS Shakespearian Study & Produc- 
tion ; Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge 
1955 $3.7 


SoLo, R. A. ed. Economics and The Publix 
Interest. Essays Written In Honor Of 
Eugene Ewald Agger. Rutgers Univ. Press 
1955 $5.75 

Specrorsky, A. C. ed. 
Appleton 1954 $10 


TAYLoR, O. H. Economics and Literalism 
Harvard Univ. Press 1955 $5 (Harvard 
Economic Studies, v96) 


Book Of The Sea 


VIvVAS, ELISEO. Creation and 


Noonday 1955 $5 


WeLLEK, RENE. History Of Modern Criti 
cism: 1750-1950. 2v Yale Univ. Press 
1955 $5.50 

West, Respecca, pseud, Train Of Powder 
Viking 1955 $3.75 

ZURCHER, A, J. ed. Constitutions and Con 


stitutional Trends Since World War II 
2d ed. N.Y. Univ. Press 1955 $5 


Discovery 





